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| HELPFULNESS. 


And, like a tree enesncsious of her shade, 

She spreads her helpful branches everywhere 
For wandering bird or bee, nor is afraid 

Too many guests shall crowd to harbor there. 


But she is kinder than all others are, 
And weak things, sad things, gather where she 
dwells, 
To reach and taste her strength, and drink of her 
As thirsty creatures of clear water wells. 





+e 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Governor of Tennessee, on the 26th 
inst., signed a bill making women eligible 
to the office of County Superintendent of 
Education. 


o> 
e+ 





The California Legislature has passed a 
bill permitting women to vote for school 
trustees. A bill giving full municipal suf- 
frage to women was defeated in the Sen- 
ate by a close vote, 15 to 18. 


a+ 
“or 


The San José Mercury congratulates 
“our legislators and our ladies” upon the 
passage of the bill allowing California 
women to vote for school trustees, and 
says: 

“Other communities in the country have 
tested the expediency of allowing women 
to vote for school officers and found the 

lan work to their entire satisfaction. 
Ihe ladies have by their presence tended 
to sweeten the atmosphere of polling 
places, as well as purify the whole system 
of elections. ‘The effect of their ballots has 
also been seen in the greater efficiency of 
the agencies of public education. Better 
trustees have been elected, better school 
laws have been devised, and better instruc- 
tion has been evolved. The State of Cali- 
fornia needs all of these improvements in 
her school system, and, without opening 
the old controversy over woman’s —, 
absolute, has acted wisely in conceding the 
ional of its eaentis in this limited 





+++ 


The bill giving municipal suffrage to 
women was defeated in the New York 
Assembly 56 to 43. A change of nine 
votes would have carried it. The friends 
of the measure think they can secure the 
nine necessary votes, and that on recon- 
sideration the bill will pass. 


++ 
e+ 


The City Council of Augusta, Kansas, 
have taken an advance step toward the 
practical purification of the ballot by ap- 
pointing two ladies to the position of clerks 
in the coming city election. The Augusta 
Journal says: ‘Miss Addie Ruland and 
Mrs. J. C. Haines are the appointees, and 
will conduct the business with ability and 
honesty that cannot be questioned. The 
ladies of our city now have an additional 
inducement to exercise their right of suf- 
frage, limited, and can rely on at least one 
great boon in American politics—a free 
ballot and a fair count.” 


+++ 
—eo+ 


A bill to put all the charitable and re- 











formatory institutions of Boston under the’ 


Management of “three able and discreet 
men,” to be appointed by the Mayor, 
passed the Massachusetts Senate, and came 
up for third reading last Wednesday in the 
House of Representatives. Mr. Atherton, 
of Saugus, moved to strike out the word 
“men” and insert “persons,” so as to en- 





able the Mayor in his discretion to appoint 
one woman. The amendment was sup- 
ported by Mr. Mellen, of Worcester, and 
others, but was voted down. Until women 
vote, offices with salaries will be monopo- 
lized by men. 


~~ =. 
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Women have had school suffrage in Mich- 
igan for many years, but, by the wording 
of the law, the large cities were excluded 
from the benefits of the act. Hence the 
need of the bill which has just been passed 
allowing women to vote for school inspec- 
tors in Detroit. The Springfield Repud- 
lican says: 

“The Michigan Legislature has granted 
to the women of Detroit the great privilege 
of voting for school inspectors, and also 
of holding that office. It is a mite of a 
concession. . . » a as a sign of 
dawning g light within legislative skulls, it 
is to be omed.”’ 

The Chicago Lever says: 

‘*The lower House of the Michigan Leg- 
islature has passed a bill giving women the 

o_ to vote in school elections in Detroit. 
This is a very small thing in one sense of 
the word, but in another it is a very large 
one. It is a step in the right direction 
which will make the next step along this 
line of march many times easier to take. 
The fact that only two votes were recorded 
against the measure makes the victory all 
the more decisive and satisfactory. ‘That 
suffrage, irrespective of sex, is destined to 
be the law of the land in the not very dis- 
tant future, is becoming more and more 
evident every day. Public sentiment is 
becoming rapidly educated in this direc- 
tion. If we mistake not, the suffrage re- 
form is making more rapid strides toward 
victory than any other reform now up for 
discussion before the public.” 


Registration of women, the first ever 
held in Detroit, began at ten o’clock on the 
morning of March 22. Early in the day the 
following telegram was received from Hon. 
T. W. Palmer, the new Minister to Spain: 
“T send you congratulations. Let every 
woman register and vote. It means greater 
consideration for the affluent, better wages 
for the struggling, better times, better 
officers, and a better State. The morning 
light is breaking, the darkness disappears.” 
Mrs. Mary T. Morley was the first woman 
in Detroit to offer herself for qualification 
asa voter. To the questions: ‘‘Are you a 
married woman? Is your husband a voter?” 
she answered in the affirmative, and her 
name was registered in redink. After con- 
siderable discussion, the following rule has 
been decided onas to the voting of women 
who were not born in this country: ‘‘Any 
woman who is now, or may hereafter be, 
married to a citizen of the United States, 
and who might herself be lawfully natural- 
ized, shall be deemed a citizen.” 


—_—___—_+ «—___—_ 


In the Twelfth Ward the ladies exhibited 
a portrait of their candidate, Mrs. Gross, 
and one of David Ferguson, her Demo- 
cratic opponent, ‘who has yet to be com- 
plimented for his beauty,” as the newspa- 
pers delicately express it. The comparison 
will win votes for the woman candidate. 

—_—_-*#@¢-— -—-- 
The despatches say : 


‘It was curious to see the effect of a 
woman’s pocrene in the saloons, where 
many of them were compelled to register. 
All the saloon-keepers made some pre- 
tense of cleaning up. Some of the saloons 
were decorated, and none made any at- 
tempt to sell liquor while women were 
poetent One dealer was unable to stand 
the sight of a woman in his saloon, and 
pot the office of registration next door. 
In the home circles last evening the one 
topic of conversation was the new experi- 
ence of women. Many a man who abhors 
woman suffrage and 4 yy his wife did, 
was astonished to see her name in the 
newspaper lists of the registered ones.” 


—_—_- -# @ e— 

The Arkansas Legislature is discussing 

the expediency ©f admitting girls to the 

State University. Co-education once pre- 

vailed in the institution, it is said, but for 
many years the girls have been shut out. 


+++ 
*?e+ 


Fifty women of Dover, N. H., distrib- 
uted ballots at the polls at the late elec- 
tion. At a recent meeting of the W. C. 
T. U., they told their experiences. ‘The 
Dover Enquirer says: 


‘One fact they emphasize, which is that 
the argument often used against woman 
suffrage, viz. ; that the caucus and polling- 
room are no places for good women, is a 
bugbear of man’s invention. Women 
went to what is called the worst ward in 
the city gon, move Sennted Kindy and con- 

siderately. The men were ented and re- 

8 even returned a vote of 
to roy ladies for their presenae, 

which, by the way, no other ward did. 

Some women spent more time one week 














| 





ago last ‘Tuesday in what would be called 
an uninvitin i age F recinct than they 
would spend in Tetheg if they were 
allowed to go to the Rey and cast a ballot 
each year for the rest of their mortal days ; 
and they think they are just as good as 
before they went, and really like human 
nature a little better.” 


~~ =. 
*~?e+ 


Capt. Mary Miller has renewed her 
license as commander of a steam vessel on 
the Ohio and Mississippi. One other 
woman, a Southern lady, is captain of a 
boat on the lower Mississippi. When Mrs. 
Miller, on the failure of her husband’s 
health, made her first application for a 
captain’s license, persons were uot want- 
ing who saw in her request a danger to 
the foundations of society. For several 
years, however, she has honestly sup- 
ported her family, and the foundations 
seem to stand firm. In fact, a recent num- 
ber of the Louisville Courier-Journal says 
of Capt. Mary: ‘She has reformed many 
steamboat mates, her presence being suf- 
ficient to stop the flow of ‘cuss words’ 
which these gentlemen in the past found 
necessary to the control of their crews, 
and she is now one of the most popular 
masters on the river.” 








+++ 
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Rev. Washington Gladden, in his article 
on ‘Safeguards of the Suffrage,” in the 
Century, deplores the great number of illit- 
erate male voters. But he does not see 
that the danger threatened through them 
could all be prevented by the votes of 
many times the same number of educated 
women. Mr. Gladden sees the threat to 
our institutions from the large increase in 
the number of the criminal male voters. But 
he does not see what a safeguard against 
it would be votes in the hands of millions 
of law-abiding and excellent women. 


+o+ 





The Montana Legislature has enacted a 
law legalizing gambling, and a bill has 
passed its second reading in the Penasyl- 
vania House proposing to “‘legalize pool- 
selling within the enclosed grounds of agri- 
cultural and horticultural societies and 
driving park associations,” in other words, 
to make betting on horse races lawful. If 
those legislators had been responsible for 
their acts to a constituency consisting part- 
ly of mothers—mothers armed with votes 


| occupied what is now Russia. 
will I tell you how the Finns separated 





—how many of them would have support- | 


ed such a bill? 


+++ 
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In Fort Scott, Kan., 1,250 women have 
registered to vote this year, against 752 
last year. In Kansas City about 1,600 
women have registered. A local paper 
says: 
surprise, and a big one, too, to nearly 
everybody.” 
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EX PARTE REMONSTRANTS. 


The Massachusetts remonstrants have 
unintentionally helped the woman suffrage 
cause by sending at their own expense 
to various State Legislatures a circular 
recording the adverse action of ten State 
Legislatures this year. They have thus 
called the attention of legislators to the 
widespread demand of American women 
for political rights and the growing con- 
sideration everywhere accorded to their 
claims. Of course, if many thousand 
women were not asking to vote, such gen- 
eral consideration would be impossible. 
The distribution of this circular to the 
Michigan Legislature did not prevent that 
body from extending school suffrage to 
the women of Detroit. 

As might be expected from people who 
work in the dark, the remonstrants were 
unfair in their presentation of facts. For 
instance, in States where, as in Vermont, 
the affirmative vote fell off this year, they 
paraded the fact with a flourish of trumpets. 
But where, as in Massachusetts, the affirm- 
ative vote is much larger than last year 
and larger than ever before, they care- 
fully suppressed the fact. In every case 
they belittled the suffrage vote by omitting 
the pairs. Nor did they inform their 
readers that California has just given 
women school suffrage, being the fifteenth 
State to do so. H. B. B. 


——>o 
THE GAME OF POLITICS. 


For sale at the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
office is a new supply of the “Game of 
Politics.” At the office the price is $1.25 ; 
post-paid to any address in United States 
or Canada, $1.50. We give this ingenious 
game as a premium for three new sub- 
scribers, and recommend it again to our 
readers as an amusing and instructive 


thing. 





THE FINLAND WOMEN AND FINNISH 
NATIONALITY 


BY BARONESS ALEXANDRA GRIPENBERG. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Before I left your charming country, I 
promised you a letter about our struggle 
for our own nationality, and the part we 
women have taken init. I send it, know- 
ing that you take an interest in everything 








CONCERNIN ING WOMEN. 


JEAN INGELOW writes in her conserva- 
tory with flowers to the right and flowers 
to the left. 

Mrs. SALLIE JOY WHITE gave a graphic 
account of the 21st anniversary of Sorosis 
in the Boston Herald of Sunday last, filling 


| nearly two columns. 


concerning women, even the women of far- 


away little Finland. 
Has it ever happened to you, in looking 
at the map of Europe, to put your finger 


down upon some little corner of the world | 


and say to yourself, ‘‘There also, in that 
forgotten place, live human beings, with 


the same human heart as mine, with the | 


same human needs and joys and sorrows | 


as mine’? No, I do not think you have 
thought anything of the kind. In your 
busy American life you have scarcely had 
time for it; and besides, those who dwell 
in palaces usually live in ignorance of those 
who dwell in cottages. The former are 
you Americans, and the latter are we Fin- 
nish people. 

Many great politicians have believed in 
the principle that only large nations have 
the right to exist, and that the small na- 
tions ought to be swallowed by the larger 
ones. If this were true, why should his- 
tory show us such stirring examples of lit- 
tle nations who have struggled through 
centuries for their national existence? 
Why should generation after generation 
have clung to this illusion,—worked, suf- 
fered and died for it? 
has indeed struggled hard for such an illu- 
sion, if you prefer to call it one. I will 
not frighten you with any tiresome ex- 
planation as to how the Finns in olden time 
came to Europe from Asia, and how we 
once belonged to a mighty people which 
Neither 


from this large empire and withdrew to 
Finland; or how, because we were the 
weaker, we were conquered by Sweden, 
and belonged to it for more than six hun- 
dred years. 


As to Finland, she | 





| 
| 
| 





What I want to tell you is | 


about the struggle for our nationality dur- | 
ing this pre’ent century, and what influ- | 


ence it has had upon us women. 

There is a certain tie of union between 
all the peoples on the earth, so that even 
the small, unknown countries feel the in- 


| fluence of the great revolutions of the 


world. It was the great Napoleon who de- 
cided our fate. Napoleon wanted Russia’s 


| and take the consequences.” 


help against England, and as a compensa- | 


tion he offered Finland. You know it was 
his custom to give away things which did 


‘The large number registered was a | net belong to him. Russis wanted ports 


on the Baltic Sea, and consented to this | 


bargain. She began a war with Sweden. 
Napoleon shut his eyes. 
battle and put Finland in her pocket. This 


Russia won the | 
ceed Miss Mary L. 


is the way in which I, an unlearned wom- | 


an and not a politician, tell the history of 
our annexation by Russia in 1809. 

We had devotedly served Sweden for 
more than 600 years. We had shared her 
Christian civilization and her laws. We 
looked upon her as our mother country. 
We did not want to be separated from her. 
But nobody asked us to whom we pre- 
ferred to belong. In despair we defended 
our country. Never was a beloved father- 
land defended with greater self-sacrifice. 
Never before was there an army so poorly 


| clad and so poorly fed, armed with such 





insufficient and old-fashioned weapons, 
that won such glorious victories over a 
many times stronger enemy. But we were 
conquered. We were, however, united to 
the conquering nation on a footing of 
equality, and not as a province. We were 
called the Grand Duchy of Finland, and 
the Russian Czar became our grand duke. 
We were allowed to keep our own consti- 
tution, our own religion (the Lutheran), 
our own diet, customs, administration, and 
budget. A stipulation was also made in 
the treaty of peace, that our Finnish Army 
should be dissolved for at least fifty years, 
to avoid the possibility of their having to 
fight against Sweden. Alexander I., who 
then occupied the Russian throne, was a 
clever politician. He knew that although 
poor and insignificant, Finland had an old- 
er civilization than her conqueror, Russia. 
The last war had convinced him of our 
courage and our obedience to our legal 
government. He saw that we were astiff- 
necked people, but that, if mildly and 
justly ruled, we could be the best guard 
for Russia’s boundary on the west. This 
was the original reason for the compara- 
tively great liberty which we obtained 
through the treaty of peace between Swe- 
den and Russia in 1809. 
(Concluded on Second Page.) 


Mrs. J. L. Smirm has given the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary at Louis- 
ville a library building costing $60,000, as 
a memorial of her husband. 

Mrs. GRANT has made a contribution to 
the fund for a home for disabled Confed- 
erate soldiers, and has written a letter 
strongly commending the enterprise. 


Miss BELLE E. Prerson, a type-setter 
on the Louisville (Ky.) Ledger, has been 
elected a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Trade and Labor Assembly df that 
city. 

Lapy SANDHURST presided at 4 great 
Home Rule Meeting lately held in London 
under the auspices of the Women's Liberal 
Federation. Mrs. Ormiston Chant was 
among the speakers. 

Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps, LL.D., is 
the first woman ever invited to lecture be- 
fore the Peabody Institute in Baltimore. 
She is to give six lectures there next Decem- 
ber on Egyptian exploration and Grzco- 
Egyptian art. 


Mrs. JULIA WARD HowkE, after attend- 


| ing the 21st anniversary meeting of Soro- 


sis in New York and the Mid-Year 
Conference of the Woman’s Congress in 
New Jersey, has gone to Chicago to visit her 


| daughter, Mrs. Maud Howe Elliot. 


Mrs. ZERELDA G. WALLACE says: 
“Mr. Bellamy’s new book, ‘Looking Back- 
ward,’ is the greatest book of its kind of 
the century, and its effect upon the solu- 
tion of the wage and labor question will, I 
believe, be as powerful for good as was 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ upon the kindred 
question of human slavery.” 

Mrs. SALLIE F. CHAPIN, of South Caro- 
lina, was recently asked by a Southern 
Senator, ‘‘Why do you women not leave 
the temperance work to men? Let them 
make the laws; they would be responsible, 
Mrs. Chapin 
answered: ‘‘Because, my dear sir, men 
make the laws now, and women take the 
consequences.” 

Miss SANFORD, professor of rhetoric in 
the Minnesota State University, proposes 
to take a hand in training journalists. She 
will select nine of the best writers in her 
class, who will write on various topics of 
general interest, in the editorial style, and 
Prof. Sanford will try to secure space in 
one of the St. Paul papers for the articles. 

Mrs. MARGARET E. SANGSTER is to suc- 
Booth as editor of 
Harper’s Bazar. Mrs. Sangster has been 
for several years the successful post- 
mistress of Harper’s Young People, and has 
been associated in other ways with Har- 
per’s publications. She believes in woman 


| suffrage, and a number of her sweetest 


poems first appeared in the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 

Mary Gay HUMPHREYS will contribute 
a series of articles for the Inter-Ocean on 
“How to Make Homes Attractive.” Be- 
ginning on the 24th inst., she will have 
fourteen articles. Mrs. Humphreys is the 
author of ‘‘Decorative Art in America,” 
published in the London Art Journal. She 
is a regular contributor to the Art Amateur, 
the Decorator and Furnisher, and other art 
journals, and is an acknowledged authority 
upon decorative art. 

Mrs. Mary LOWE DICKINSON is em- 
ployed in the University of Denver, Col- 
orado, at a salary of $3,300. The author- 


| ities do not feel that she should have less 


money because she is a woman. The la- 


| dies of Colorado are raising an endowment 


of $40,000 for a woman’s chair, to be al- 
ways filled by some woman. As the laws 
of Colorado are singularly just to woman’s 


| right to property, they think it only right 





that they should take up its responsibilities 
also. 

Miss JuLia E. BULKLEY has had the 
public schools of Plainfield, N. J., under 
her supervision for the past eight years, 
and has brought them to a state of effi- 
ciency that is praised in the highest terms. 
The five schools of the town are all taught 
by her methods. The perceptive faculties 
of the pupil, and his powers of observation 
and reflection, are systematically trained, 
with the best results. Plainfield, under a 
woman’s supervision, is one of the few 
places where the cramming of the memory 
is not made the main point in the schools. 
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LAND WOMEN AN 
NATIONALITY. 





(Concluded from First Page.) 

Exhausted by their herole struggle 
against Russia, the Finhish nation went to 
sleep after the annexation. When we 
slowly began to awake, one thing was 
clear to us—we could not be Swedes. We 
hated to be Russians. We wanted to re- 
main a Finnish nation. But to obtain this, 
it. was necessary that we should feel our- 
selves One in body and one in soul, and 
that we should all be in harmony with each 
other. . This was not quite the case. Six 
hundred years of Swedish rule had given 
our upper classes the stamp of Swedish 
civilization. Our literature and laws were 
entirely Swedish. Although the bulk of 
the population (six-sevenths) were Fin- 
nish, speaking an entirely different lan- 
guage, they were obliged to send their 
children to Swedish schools, because there 
were no Finnish ones. If those children 
had a Finnish name, they had to change it 
for a Swedish one when they went to 
school, because at that time it was a dis- 
grace to have a Finnish name. All the 
law courts were carried on in Swedish, 
even when the case to be tried or the crimi- 
nal to be judged was Finnish. 

These grave disabilities threatened to 
create artificial boundaries between the 
educated class and the people. As long as 
they existed, ,we could not be one undivid- 
ed nation. Yet our only salvation was to 


® remain Finnish. Joined toa nation of low 


and undeveloped culture, our own culture 
and our whole intellectual existence was in 
danger if we did not keep our nationality. 
In 1826 a young poet, Runeberg, wrote a 
collection of poems about our last fight 
against Russia. They roused a deep and 


enthusiastic movement in the whole coun- | 


try. Old and young read them with throb- 
bing hearts, with tears of sweet emotion. 
We saw ourselves as in a mirror in those 
charming poems glowing with patriotism. 


We saw in them our faults and our virtues | 


as a nation, and also that, if we had been 
able to die for our country in such a noble 
way, we must also have strength enough 
to live for it. This thought became more 
and more clear to us, and from that time 
a peculiar war in peace began, which has 
lasted until now, and is not yet quite ended. 

Against whom and what had we tostrug- 
gle? What did we mean by a Finnish na- 
tionality ? 

Everywhere and in all countries there 
are those who do not like to give up their 
privileges. Because the Finnish language 
was younger and less developed than the 
Swedish, and because it was the language 
of the people, it was despised by the upper 
classes. It was so despised that when the 
first Finnish translation of the Bible was 
made in 1548, the translator, a bishop, 
found it necessary to put the following 
words into the preface: “I believe that 
God Almighty also understands Finnish.” 
Although our language since that time had 
been developed in a degree of which we 
had scarcely dreamed, it was still despised 
because it was spoken by the lower classes. 
There were a great many people who had 
once belonged to those same despised Fin- 
nish-speaking parishes, but who had got a 
kind of superficial culture through the 
Swedish schools, and then they deserted 
their own nationality. Lawyers, teachers, 
government officials ignored the Finnish 
language, and gave the peasants their most 
important judicial acts in Swedish. Of 
course it was convenient for them to keep 
up the old prejudice that there must be 
two classes in Finland, one the higher 
and Swedish-speaking, the other the lower 
and Finnish-speaking. For that reason it 
was necessary to keep this lower class in 
as great ignorance as possible. For that 
reason they opposed all higher education 
for those classes. No schools were taught 
in the Finnish language, and no professor 
in the university lectured in Finnish. 
There were no possibilities for the bulk of 
the population to obtain a higher educa- 
tion, if they did not desert their own na- 
tionality and mother-tongue. 

‘The Finnish National party thus from 
the beginning became a democratic party. 
It wanted liberty und equal rights for 
every one, whatever language he spoke. 
The opposite party, the Swedish, did not 
believe in a nationality of its own for Fin- 
land. They thought that our only hope 
was to keep firmly to the Swedish lan- 
guage, the channel through which we got 
European civilization. They did not see 
that this channel was closed to the great 
majority of the people, and that the 
National party wanted to extend this -pre- 
cious civilization to the Finns, who con- 
stituted six-sevenths of the population, by 
giving it to them in their mother tongue. 
They did not see that only in this way 
could we make them our equals, and thus 
strengthen ourselves. We could never 
fight against Russia. Our only protection 
against the Russian influence was to raise 
our own nationality as a strong wall 

st it. 

The Finnish party began to demand 
Finnish schools, and the right for Finnish- 
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citizens to be judgedin their own 


‘ . Our chief and 
statesman, J. W. Snellman, the 


party,and became its leader. Newspapers 
in Finnish were started, in which the prin- 
ciples and demands of the party were dis- 
cussed. Schools were founded, literary 
societies started, a national theatre opened, 
all private, all founded and kept up by 
great sacrifices and eager work. Every 





| owners. 


year gained us new victories, for every 
year new members joined the party, which 
began to be strong enough to send repre- 
sentatives to the Parliament. I must here 
mention that our Parliament is very curi- 
ous and old-fashioned. It is divided 
into four houses: the nobility, the clergy, 
the citizens of the towns, and the land- 
In the first House the eldest son 
inherits the right to represent his family ; 
in the other three Houses, members are 
elected. 

The whole people took part in the strug- 
gle, and worked for a nationality of their 
own. The statesmen, the students, the 
farmers, the tradesmen and the working- 
men, the young people in the schools, 
even the children in the nursery played 
and quarrelled about it. As to the wom- 
en, the struggle has done more to awake 
them than anything else. Very often, I 
think, one great idea is the plough which 
prepares the field for another, and so it 
was here. In the middle of this century a 
young poet wrote an eloquent appeal to 
Finnish mothers to share in the great 
national work, and teach the neglected and 
despised Finnish language to their chil- 
dren. ‘*Without the women,” he said, 
‘tno idea can be left as an inheritance to 
future generations.” Ido not believe that 
all our women as early as that understood 





the great work for our nationality, or the 
part they could take in it; but every year 
they learned to understand it better. We 
| read in history of many great works which 
| women have done for their fatherland, 
| and for my part I believe that we do not 


and the work they have done, because 
they have hitherto been and still are the 
silent, speechless part of humanity. It is 
often difficult to describe exactly what 
they have done, because they usually 
represent the unseen, working hands be- 
hind the scene. 

In the middle of this century there was 
a great religious movement in our coun- 
try. With the Finnish woman’s slow but 
intense enthusiasm, our women joined this 
movement in many parts of the country. 
It did not directly raise them; because it 
preached to them subordination to the will 
of their husbands. But, indirectly, it in- 
fluenced them, and prepared them for a 
more awakened and _ intellectual life. 
Although it taught them that they must 
be dead to the world, it urged them indi- 
rectly to think on all questions, because of 
the sharp, cold, clear Puritanism which it 
forced upon them. Yet I dare not say 
that it was the women of that generation 
who began to work for the nationality of 
Finland. But at least they were not op- 
posed to the new political and social ideas. 
Finnish Puritanism had been founded by 
a peasant; it was a thoroughly democratic 
movement; and thus it was akin to the 
National party. It was, however, the 
women of the following generation who 
began to work side by side with the men 
for national unity. It was especially 
money which the party wanted, and as the 
women had not money to give, they gave 
their time and work. Every year, in 
every town, inevery large country village, 
there were great sales where women 
worked as women do work for what they 
love. Hitherto we women have had scarcely 
more than one way in which to show our 
interest in a great idea; we have had to 
sew, knit and embroider to earn the 
money which the men want in their more 
direct work for the same idea. This the 
Finnish women did. Still, it must be ad- 
mitted that they did more. The nation 
had awakened to the fact that the lan- 
guage by which alone the great mass of 
its population could obtain civilization 
was forgotten and despised. Besides 
founding Finnish schools, it was also nec- 
essary that the children even from their 
babyhood should hear the Finnish lan- 
guage, and learn to love it as their mother 
tongue. Whocould do that but the moth- 
ers? The leading men even from the be- 
ginning understood this, and eagerly 
urged women to help them. Many a 


home language for the sake of their chil- 
dren. Sometimes it was a great sacrifice 
for a young lady, educated in French and 
German, but without any knowledge of 
Finnish, to make such a decision for her 
future life, and begin to study the despised 
language. But many women gladly made 
this sacrifice, and many examples would 
show how fully they understood the great 
principles of equality and humanity which 
the work for Finnish. nationality in- 
volved. In two other domains women 
were wanted, in the school and in litera- 





ture. There, also, the Finnish women 





know all the sacrifices they have made | 
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worked side by side with the men. One 
of the reasons why w: has quietly got 
many of her rights out asking for 
them fs, perhaps, the great ability sife has 
shown ehiefly as 4 teacher, Dut also as 
man’s co-worker in literature. 

The women of Finland have shared in a 
great and blessed work which has elevated 
themselves and their homes. In doing 
that, they have also worked for their 
fatherland, and have shown an intense 
patriotism, a deep interest in its welfare. 
Many men recognize this, but pone of the 
social political parties recognize the fact 
asa party. In Finland, as in other coun- 
tries, they say to women: ‘Just heip us 
first, then we will help you.” But they 
usually forget their promises. 

Still, I think no Finnish woman regrets 
the love, the time, the enthusiasm, the 
work she has given her fatherland. All 
great ideas are akin, and there is some- 
thing mutual in them all. In working for 
one of them, we work also for the others. 
In giving our lives to them, we raise our- 
selves, and work for our own development 
and for humanity. 

ALEXANDRA GRIPENBERG. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONSTITUTIONAL. 


Mrs. Laura de Force Gordon, of Califor- 
nia, has addressed the following able 
argument on the powers of State Legisla- 
tures to confer suffrage on women. It de- 
serves the careful attention of suffragists 
in every State: 

To Hon. J. H. Seawell, Chairman of the Judici- 
ary C ittee of the A bly: 

I have the honor to submit, for the con- 
sideration of the members of your com- 
mittee and other members of your honora- 
ble body, the ee points bearing 
upon the constitutionality of Assembly 
Bill No. 505, regarding which, you have 
informed me, your committee are in 
doubt: 

(I.) 


The question of the constitutional right of 
the Legislature to enfranchise women by 
statutory law is one of exceeding interest, 
and involves, perhaps, one of the most 
delicate points of constitutional law, which 
still remains (so far as my reading or 
knowledge extends) res integra. For these 
reasons I do not for a moment presume 
that what I have to offer will be conclusive 
in settling this point; but from the inter- 
pretation of statutes, where a conflict with 
the organic law of the State has been 
claimed upon provisions any way similar 
to the question at issue in this case, I am 
disposed to claim that the Legislature has 
the power to enfranchise the women of 
this State by a statute under the provi- 
sions of the Constitution of California, 
except women who belong to either of 
those classes interdicted by the concluding 
paragraph of Section One of Article Two of 
the Constitution : 

ArtTiIcLE II. Section 1.—Every native male 
citizen of the United States, every male person 
who shall have acquired the rights of citizenship 
under or by virtue of the treaty of Queretaro, and 








| every male naturalized citizen thereof, who shall 
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have become such ninety days prior to any elec- 
tion, of the age of twenty-one years, who shall 
have been a resident of the State one year next 
ponte the election, and of the county in which 

é claims his vote ninety days, and in the elec- 
tion - thirty days, shall be entitled to vote 
at all elections which are now or may hereafter 
be authorized by law; provided, no native of 
China, no idiot, no insane person, or person con- 
victed of any infamous crime, and no person 
hereafter convicted of the embezzlement or mis- 
appropriation of public money, shall ever exer- 
cise the privileges of an elector in this State. 


The concluding clause of said section 
explicitly designates the class or classes 
who ‘shall never exercise the privileges 
of an elector in this State.” 

Obviously, the Legislature could not ex- 
clude any male citizen or person mentioned 
in the first part of said section from the 
right, guaranteed to them therein, to vote, 
except by an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion; nor could the Legislature extend the 
right of suffrage to any of those expressly 
prohibited by the concluding clause in 
said section, without also amending the 
organic law. . 

nd now let us inquire if the Legisla- 
ture has the power to enfranchise women 
who do not belong to the interdicted 
classes. 

The rule by which the constitutionality 
of a legislative enactment is to be deter- 
mined is: ‘*Does the Constitution of the 
State prohibit it?” Or, in other words, 
we look in the Constitution of the United 
States for grants of legislative power, but 
in the Constitution of a State to ascertain 
if any limitations have been imposed upon 
the complete power with which the Legis- 
lative Department of the State was vested 
in its creation. 

“Congress can pass no laws but such as the 
Constitution authorizes, either expressly or by 
clear implication ; while the State islature 
has jurisdiction of all subjects on which its legis- 
lation is not prohibited.”"—Cooley on Constitu- 
tional Limitations, pp. 173, 174. 


That the Legislature has power to enact 
any measure not actually prohibited by 
always the 
8 a principle 
of law so well established, and so fu iy 
recognized in the interpretation of consti- 
tutional power, as to make it seem almost 
superfluous to multiply authorities, but 
the muportnnee of the subject justifies a 
somewhat extended review of constitu- 
tional constructions and decisions. 
Story on the Constitution, Section Five 
in contrasting 
the power of the judicial and legislative 
branches of the Government, says : 
“It” (the judicial) ‘‘can do n for itself. 
It 4 every ing for pe Pmmaggy nest obey 


the laws; and if it corruptly administers them, 
it is subjected to the power of impeachment. On 
the other the power, except in 
— ee 
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tion. “In inqu ,_ Ww 
statute is constitu , it is for those who ques- 
tion its validity to show that it is forbidden.” 


Not that every possible limitation upon 
legislative power must be positively ex- 
pressed, for there are many implied limi- 
tations, but nearly every case in which 
legislative bodies have been held to have 
transcended their constitutional authority 
in passing laws which were not actually 
prohibi by the Constitution, has been 
where such measures were a restriction 
upon the vested rights of citizens, rarely 
if ever in the extension or enlargement of 
rights or privileges. Benson vs. Mayor, 
etc., of N. Y., 10 Barb. 244. Cooley on 
Constitutional Limitations, Section 4, 
Chapter 7. Jackson vs. Wright, 4 John, 
79. Englishbee vs. Helmuth, 3 Conn. 295. 
Goshen vs. Stonington, 4 Conn. 225. Pur- 
cell vs. Smith, 21 Iowa, 540. 

Implied restrictions upon legislative 
power seem to be very cautiously deter- 
mined in pt decisions, and Cooley on 
Constitutional Limitations, 129, would seem 
to imply that all limitations should be ex- 
pressed. He says, and the same language 
was used in State ex rel. Garnes vs. 
MeCann, 21 Ohio Statutes, 211 and 212: 


“Where the power which is exercised is legis- 
lative in its character, the Courts can enforce 
only those limitations which the Constitution 
imposes; not those implied restrictions which, 
resting in theory only, the people have been sat- 
isfied to leave to the judgment, patriotism, and 
sense of justice of their y wy Terrett 
vs. Taylor, 3 Cranch, 43. 4 Michigan 248. 20 
Wend. 382. 


But, indepentontty of the serestraints, 
express or implied, every subject within 
the scope of civil government is liable to 
be dealt with by the Legislature. 

Sedgwick, on the construction of consti- 
tutional law, speaking of the implied or 
expressed inhibitions against statutory 
enactments, which have led to their being 
decided unconstitutional, says: 


‘It is difficult precisely to classify these objec- 
tionable laws, but they will be found generally 
under the three heads : 

‘“‘First—Where the Legislature has, by a spe- 
cial Act, sought to a ime with a general law 
in favor of an individual. 

**Second—Where the Act is one of legislation 
for a particular case. 

“Third — Where the Act is in its nature 
judicial.” 


To declare an Act unconstitutional, 
therefore, it must be shown that it is an 
infringement upon recognized rights by 
clear implication, or that it is absolutely 
prohibited. Thus we can show that an 
Act to enfranchise women is neither to 
destroy vested rights nor to extend privi- 
leges to a proscribed or inhibited class. 

oncerning the Constitution of Califor- 
nia, Section 1, Article 2,—in the case of 
the People vs. Board of Supervisors, etc., 
27 Barb. 593, the Court, in an able and ex- 
haustive review of constitutional limita- 
tions upon legislative enactments, say : 


“The power of the Legislature is not derived 
from or conferred by the Constitution. . . . The 
ower is the sovereign power of the people, and 
n a political and judicial sense it is omnipotent 
and irresponsible, except when it is expressly 
restrained by the organic instrament. Whatever 
the people might do, the Courts cannot prevent 
their representatives from doing, unless the peo- 
le have positively and expressly forbidden it. 
he Constitution (of N. Y.) is to be resorted to, 
therefore, not to see what powers are conferred 
upon the Legislature, but what are witbheld; not 
how they are authorized to act, but in what re- 
spects they are restrained, or forbidden to exer- 
cise power. . . . There is a wide distinction be- 
tween such an instrument and a grant of limited 
ower like the Constitution of the United States. 
ie same strict construction which demands an 
express grant of a doubtful power in the latter is 
— to furnish an explicit restriction in the 
‘ormer.” 


See People vs. Gallagher, 4 Michigan, 
P es 249, 250, and 251, and cases cited. 
n 5 Michigan, Sears vs. Cotrell, page 257, 
the Court say: 


“The purpose and object of a State Constitu- 
tion are not to make specific grants of power, 
but to limit that power where it would otherwise 
be general or unlimited. . .. With the Constitu- 
tion of the United States the case is directly the 
reverse. . . . In the one case, therefore, the in- 
“ is, Has the power in question been granted ? 

n the other, Has it been prohibited ?”’ 


In 17 California, Page 547, in case of The 
People ex rel. Smith, the same universally 
recognized rule of interpretation of Con- 
stitutions is given. 

Chancellor Kent says, Com. 1, vol. 448: 

“The Fanos oy in the English Government 
that Parliament is a does not prevail 
in the United States. Though, if there be no 
constitutional objection to a statute, it is with us 
as absolute and uncontrollable as laws flowing 
from the sovereign power under any other form 
of government.” . . . 


Nor has this point remained res integra. 
In our own State, ex rel. Smith vs. Judge, 
Twelfth Dist. Court, 17 Cal., 559, the 
Court say: 


“The Legislature can pass such laws as it may 
judge expedient, subject only to the prohibitions 
of the Constitution.” 

Again, in Ross vs. Whitman, 6 Cal., 365, 
the Court say: . 


“The power of the Legislature is supreme, ex- 
cept where it is expressly restricted.”’ 45 Cal., 559. 


Thus the same rule of construction has 
been reiterated again and again by our 
own Supreme Court. 


(II.) 


And, now, let us inquire in what man- 
ner the words ‘male citizens,” in Section 
1 of Article II of the Constitution, supra, 
can affect legislation enfranchising women 
citizens. 

It may be urged that the oft-quoted 
maxim, expressio unius est exclusio alterius, 
will apply herein, and that women are 
thereby excluded; but the context shows 
the fallacy of an application, for the 
concluding clause e les women from 
those classes eee oma from 

, and the maxim, if applicable at all 





in ease, is applicable to that clausé 








ress mention of one 
usion of those not 
applied in the inter. 

ns, it will not only 
eonservative construc. 
lated by the framers 
of the organic law, but to an entire over. 
throw of well-established rules by which 
the construction of constitutions and stat- 
utes has been ee This posi- 
tion cannot be maintained upon any show- 
ing of res adjudicata. On the contrary, 
there ‘are many decisions in which this 
claim has been entirely rejected. Ex parte 
Lynch, 16 8. C., 83. State ) 22 
Iowa, 141. People vs. Highway Com’ rs, 15 
Mich., 347. People vs. Ingham Co., 0 
Mich., 95. Walcott vs. People, 17 -Mith., 

There can be no plainer exposition of 
this rule than that given in Purcell vs, 
Smith, 21 Iowa, Article 1, Section 22, of 
the Constitution of Iowa: Provides that 
resident foreigners shall enjoy the same 
rights in respect to Even as native born 
citizens. e Legislature of that State 
passed a statute conternnns, the same prop- 
erty rights upon no nt foreigners, 
and the cause went to the Supreme Court 
on this claim that the “expression of one 
excludes all others.” The Court say: 

“The Constitution having provided that resi- 
dent foreigners shall enjoy certain rights, it be- 
comes a limit or prohibition upon the legislative 
ayy to deprive such foreigners of those rights, 

ut it is not a restriction upon the Legislature as 
to the granting of like rights or privileges to 
other foreigners than those named.” 

Now I ask you, gentlemen, as lawyers, 
if you are prepared to entertain the 
thought that this rule of wise construction 
does not apply to Assembly Bill 505? Let 
the words ‘male citizens” be substituted 
for those of ‘resident foreigners,” and 
those of “female,” or ‘women citizens,” 
for those of ‘non-resident foreigners,” and 
you will see that your objection that ‘this 
bill is unconstitutional” has been over- 
ruled by an able decision already rendered. 

Again: The absurdity of this proposi- 
tion becomes more and more apparent as 
we investigate the provisions of the Con- 
stitution further, and particularly those 
pertaining to suffrage. He who contends 
for the application of this maxim must, to 
be consistent, admit that the whole sub- 
ject is settled by the Constitution, and 
nothing is left for the Legislature, except 
it be to regulate and prescribe the manner 
in which votes are to becast. But accord- 
ing to the familiar rule which requires all 
parts of an instrument to be construed 
together, and such a construction given as 
will tend to harmonize and give a meaning 
to every part, what is to be done with Sec- 
tion 24, of Article I, of the Constitution, 
which reads, ‘No property qualification 
shall ever be required for any person to 
vote or hold office,” clearly indicating, as 
it does, that the Constitution does not 
settle the qualifications of an elector abso- 
lutely; for applying the same maxim, we 
must acknowledge that the Legislature 
can prescribe other qualifications for elec- 
tors than that of a property qualification. 

Again: Section 1, Article II, Constitu- 
tion of California, speaks of voting as a 
“right,” a “privilege,” and in Section 21 
of Article I the Constitution says: 


**No special privileges or immunities shall ever 
be granted which may not be altered, revoked, 
or repealed by the Legislature; nor shall any 
citizen or class of citizens be granted privileges 
or immunities, which, upon the same terms, shall 
not be granted to all citizens.” 


No one disputes women are “‘citizens,”’ 
or that the right to vote is a “privilege,” 
extended in this instance specially to cer- 
tain male citizens, therefore the Legisla- 
ture has a special power conferred upon it 
by the Constitution to alter, revoke, or re- 
peal any laws pertaining to s with- 
out further aid from the Constitution. 
Minor vs. Happersett, 21 Wall. 162. 

But it is useless to pursue this subject 
farther, as Iam convinced that every law- 
yer who a ye ere this question of the 
power of the Legislature to extend the 
‘*privilege of an elector” to women, will 
admit it is, without doubt, constitutional. 
It may be of interest to know that several 
States have passed laws allowing women 
to vote upon school matters where the 
Constitutions thereof contain the same 
special qualifications for electors that the 
Constitution of California does. We refer 

ou to the general laws of Kansas, page 

: where the right of school sutffra 
is conferred upon women, although the 
State Constitution has the word ‘‘male” as 
one of the qualitications for suffrage 

In the general laws of Massachusetts, 
Page 68, Chapter 6, Section LII, is a provi- 
sion granting school suffrage to women 
citizens, and strangely enough the Consti- 
tution of Massachusetts, in Article ILI, de- 
fines an elector including only male citi- 
zens, and expressly declares it to be a bar 
to all others. The general laws of Minne- 
sota, page 16 confer the right to vote on 
educational matters upon women citizens, 
and Section 1, of Article VII, of her State 
Constitution, is almost a copy of Section 
1, of Article II, of our State Constitution, 
except Indians are mentioned in the 
former and Chinese in the last named. 

Respectfully submitted. d 

LAURA DE FORCE GORDON. 
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FIT TO BE MARRIED. 


‘‘Marriage is the best state for man ip 
general; and every man is a worse man in 
proportion as he is unfit for the married 
state.”” So quoth old Dr. Johnson, and 
though history tells us that his own choice 
of a wife was not pre-eminently a wise 
one, there is a world of truth in his aphor- 
ism. There comes a period in the life of 
every young person when thoughts of 
marriage are apt to fill a large segment of 
the horizon, but how few of thesé young 
persons ever seriously ask the question, 
“Am I fit to be married?” If the question 
should happen to arise in a social gather- 
ing, it would be answered facetiously and 
disposed of as a good joke. But it is one 
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ay not be altered, revoked, 
Legislature; nor shall any 
tizens be granted privileges 
1, upon the same terms, shall 
citizens.” 


s women are ‘‘citizens,”’ 
to vote is a “privilege,” 
ustance specially to cer- 
, therefore the Legisla- 
power conferred upon it 
n to alter, revoke, or re- 
aining to s with- 
from the Constitution. 
ett, 21 Wall. 162 
s to pursue this subject 
mvinced that every law- 
tes this question of the 
yislature to extend the 
elector” to women, will 
ut doubt, constitutional. 
est to know that several 
d laws allow women 
001 matters where the 
reof contain the same 
ms for electors that the 
lifornia does. We refer 
il laws of Kansas, page 
zyht of school su “ge 
) women, although the 
rove “¢' word ‘‘male” as 
ations for susvege 
laws of Massachusetts, 
3, Section III, is a provi- 
ool su e to women 
gely enough the Consti- 
isetts, in Article ILI, de- 
cluding only male citi- 
y declares it to be a bar 
» general laws of Minne- 
fer the right to vote on 
‘s upon women citizens, 
\rticle VII, of her State 
most a copy. of Section 
our State Constitution, 
ire mentioned in the 
e in the last named. 
ymitted. d 
. DE FORCE GORDON. 


o-oo 
BE MARRIED. 


e best state for man ip 
y man is a worse man in 
s unfit for the married 
old Dr. Johnson, and 
sus that his own choice 
| pre-eminently a wise 
ld of truth in his aphor- 
3a period in the life of 
son when thoughts of 
o fill a large segment of 
ww few of these young 
ously ask the question, 





Golden Rule. 


_have, hold and possess any property as her 
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of the most serious and searching ques- 
tions which any young person, bent on 
self-examination, could put to himself. 
“Am I selfish, overbearing, tyrannical?” 
the young man may well say, ‘‘then sure- 
ly I am not fit to be married ; these traits, 
when brought to the test of the close com- 
panionship of daily life, will bring misery 
to myself and my family. If I still am to 
retain my selfish tyranny of disposition, I 
ought to live in bachelor quarters and not 
inflict myself upon an unsuspecting wife.” 
“lave I a fretful, complaining, nagging | 
disposition?” the young lady may well say 
to herself, when it comes her turn for self- | 
inquisition; ‘then Iam very far from be- | 
ing fit to enter upon that companionship 
which will bring out all that is most dis- 
agreeable and rasping in my character.” 
And so on through the catalogue of minor 
moralities this text may be wisely applied. 
When two persons walk arm-in-arm, each | 
feels the inequalities of the other's step. | 
More misery is spelt i-n-c-o-m-p-a-t-i-b-i-l-i- 
t-y than by any other combination of let- 
ters. The self-sufficient youth frequently 
asks if the partner to the other side of the 
contract is likely to make a good wife; 
humility seldom leads him far enough to 
ask if he would make a good husband. 
But this is a question quite as necessary to 
ask as the other. Love is deaf as well as 
blind, and we have little expectation that 
the smitten youth and maiden will listen 
to these exhortations; but before Cupid 
shoots his dart isa good time for future 
husbands or wives to ask this searching 
question, “Am J fit to be married?”— 








QUERIES FOR REV. MR. TURNSTALL. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 
Will not Rev. Mr. Turnstall now prove | 
that His Satanic Majesty is of the feminine 
gender? There must be some mistake in 
supposing that the ‘father of lies,” the 
tempter of poor Eve, and the author of all 
evil, is of the masculine gender. If the | 
Rey. Mr. Turnstall will turn his scholarly 
acumen upon this point, he will doubtless 
be quite able, by means of his unrivalled | 
logic, to show that it is not ‘‘His Satanic | 
Majesty,” but Her Satanic Majesty. Let | 
this once be fully proven and I think | 
women will be convinced of their total de- | 
pravity and inferiority. 

There is one more point which I should | 
be glad to have the reverend gentleman | 
elucidate. He says, ‘Woman comes. to | 
Jesus by man.” This is new, to say the | 
least. After poor mother Eve was led into | 
transgression by Her (?) Satanic Majesty, | 
a promise was given her which reads thus: 
“And I will put enmity between thee and | 
the woman and between thy seed and her 
seed; it shall bruise thy head and thou | 
shalt bruise his heel.’”’ Perhaps this spe- 
cial enmity, referred to in the first clause, 
explains why two-thirds of the church- | 
members are women, and why there exists | 
among women a higher standard of moral- 
ity than among men. Be that as it may, | 
however, in the fulness of time the prom- | 
ise was redeemed, and the Saviour, the | 
“seed of the woman” only (not the seed 
of the man) came to redeem her from the 
curse. Through her, the woman, He 
came, the Saviour of the world. Yet in 
this nineteenth century a new theological | 
exegete arises, tells woman that she | 
“comes to Jesus through a man,” (what | 
man?) and calls upon all the world to ac- | 
cept his tiny flickering rushlight as the | 
latest heaven-sent radiance upon Biblical | 
truth. 

But why waste time in answering the 
unwise ‘according to his folly?’ Two 
friends riding along in the cars saw a little, 
homely, yellow pug dart out of a wayside 
shanty. With furious bark it ran ahead 
of the mighty locomotive seeking to turn 
it from its course. The train went on. 
The pug went under. 


New Haven, Ct. 





M. A. RODGER. 





WOMAN IN LAW IN MISSISSIPPI. | 


The ineligibility of woman to hold office 
in this State was settled by our Supreme | 
Court. 

In the case of Rohrbacker, of City of 
Jackson, 51 Miss. Rep. p. 735, that Court 
said: ‘*Looking to the origin or organiza- 
tion of our institutions, males, by prescrip- 
tion only, have the right to participate in 
the management of our civil and political 
administration, and until such privilege is 
conferred by constitutional amendment, 
this right cannot be conferred upon fe- 
males by legislation.” 

Mississippi was the first State in the 
Union to take an advanced step toward 
emancipating woman from the vigorous 
Tule of the common law that ‘her legal 
existence was merged into that of her hus- 
band”—that what she owned was his, and 
in law she was a mere cipher. By the act 
of 1839 a married woman was enabled to 


Separate estate by whatsoever means ac- 
quired, provided it was not her husband’s. 
By subsequent legislation her disabilities 
were still further removed, until 1880, 





| made in the 


| the past quarter of a century Washington 
| has become the most beautiful city on the 
| American continent, and is likely to be- 
| come the finest in the world. This volume 


when she was clothed with all the rights 
her husband possessed as to property, and 
she stands to-day with free power to make 
any contracts and dispose of her property 
as she may see proper. 

It is said that the first woman's mission- 
ary society was formed in Natchez in 1834, 
when $300 was raised to send a lady asa 
missionary to the Indians. 

And Mississippi was the first State in the 
Union to establish an Industrial School for 
Girls, which has become an object of pride 
to her people and an example to other 
States, which will, no doubt, be fostered. 
— Mississippi White Ribbon. 








SOUTH DAKOTA HOPEFUL. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of March 9, 
you commented on the action of the Dako- 
ta Legislature in voting down “‘a bill con- 
ferring municipal suffrage on tax-paying | 
women,” as one of the first acts of Dakota | 
men after having secured the boon of 
statehood. The Legislature which voted 
on that bill is the same old Legislature, 
still in session in North Dakota, which de- 
feated the general woman suffrage bill. I 
believe the South Dakota State Legislature 
will do itself more credit, although I am 
sorry to say, knowing as I do its members, 
that there is some of the ignorant, barba- 
rian element in its make-up. Would that 
our dear new State could start out Chris- 





| 


| tian not only in name, but in practice, and 


that the gods of mammon and selfishness 
might be overthrown! A. M. G. H. 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been issued to women 
during the two weeks ending March 19, 
1889, as follows: 


Nancy J. Dobbins, Denver, Colo., Book | 
or album. 

Lydia Fairweather, Richmond Hill, | 
N. Y., Snow shovel and scraper. 

Anna M. Gelwicks, Decatur, Ill., Inflat- | 
able dress form. 

Malinda K. Ocobock, Maple Rapids, 
Mich., Wash-boiler. 

Clara E. Patterson, New York, N. Y., 
Automatic picture exhibitor. 

Annie G. Dyrenforth, Riverside, [Il., | 
Portfolio. 

Viola Fitz, Richmond, Ind., Crib at- | 
tachment for bedstead. 

Henrietta L. Mehrer, New York, N. Y., | 
Book-mark. 
—* o> +- 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE Story OF WASHINGTON, THE NATIONAL | 
Caritat. By Charles Burr Todd. Illustrated. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. | 
1889. Price, $1.75. 

The political capital of the United States 
is the result of a compromise. In 1791 | 
New York and New England were satis- 
fied with New York City. Pennsylvania 





| favored the banks of the Susquehanna 


near Havre-de-Grace ; New Jersey declared 
for Philadelphia, and the Southern States 
preferred the banks of the Potomac. At 
last both Houses of Congress settled upon 
Germantown, a suburb of Philadelphia, 
and it was ey by a trivial amendment 
ouse too late to receive 
the concurrence of the Senate, that the | 
bill was lost. At the next session the | 
North yielded its preference, on condition 
that the General Government should as- 
sume the State debts, and the powerful in- 
fluence of Washington turned the scale in 
favor of the Federal city. Its unique and 
admirable plan was designed by Mayor 
L’Enfant, a French engineer. The Capi- 


| tol and White House were begun in 1793, 


and in 1800 the Government took posses- 
sion of its new habitation. The President, 
George Washington, who may be called 
the founder of the city which bears his 
name, had died the year before, and his 
successor, John Adams, was the first occu- 
pant of the Executive Mansion. But the 
principal growth and development of the | 
city began with the accession of, the Re- | 
publienn administration in 1861. Within | 


is full of interesting information, and is 
worthy of its subject. H. B. B. 


Tue Pericosmic THEORY OF PuHysIcAL Ex- | 
ISTENCE AND ITS SEQUEL PRELIMINARY TO | 
CosMOLOGY AND PuILosopHy Proper. By | 
George Stearns. Published by the Author. | 
Hudson, Mags., 1888. 


A hard-headed practical little boy was 
once playing with a little girl of his own 
age, who had lived a good deal among 
books. The little girl tried to tell hima 
story, but after listening awhile he ran off | 
to his mother, exc g, ‘Mamma, | 
Agnes uses such big words that I can’t 
understand anything she says.””» We con- 
fess ourselves in much the same predica- 
ment with this book. Its very first sen- 
tence may account for our perplexity: 
“The one whole theme of science proper 
is mundane existence, the anterior cause | 
and ulterior use of which are conceptively | 
emergent as the biune theme of Philoso- | 
phy proper.”’ Feeling our incapacity to 
eal with so great a subject, we prefer to 
let our author speak for himself, as fol- 
lows: ‘*The germ of the theory to which 
this book is committed was the express 
opinion of certain notable scientists that 
the physical cause of gravity may in time 
be identified with the ethereal medium of 
_ When the writer first entertained | 
s partially conventional thought, he | 





had no conception of the world’s rotation 
as a unit, nor of the ether as an atom, 
w together with several minor attri- 
butes of the pericosm, have been subse- 
quently found indispensable to its fitness 
to serve as the agent of gravity. In view 
of this history, and as a signal of the 
author’s sense of personal dependence on 
the humanitary resources of intelligence, 
he is minded to dedicate this volume of 
his lucubrations during the last five years 
to all the votaries of science proper, and to 
all tentative abettors of philosophy proper, 


the finale of whose calling is the teleology 


of mundane existence.” H. B. B. 





HUMOROUS. 


Discuss but never ‘‘cuss.’’— Voice. 
Too much pie is more apt to make one 


| crusty than pious. 


The London Times is not in the soup. 
It is in an Irish stew. 


Young Housewife (to husband, who says 
he knows how to cook)—How long do you 
broil a chicken, Edwin? Edwin—Oh—er 
—how long is the chicken? 


Dyspeptic (to waiter)—Waiter, | wanted 
some stale bread, but I see it’s not on the 
bill of fare. Waiter—No, sah, not dis eben- 
in’, but we kin cook it to order. Anything 
not on de bill of fare we cook to order, sah. 


‘*Bibulous!” said a Kentuckian, being 
questioned about the habits of people in 
his State. ‘‘Bibulous! why, I don’t reckon 
you could find a dozen Bibles in the whole 
State.”— Washington Post. 


Miss Augusta Mayne (to Pat Cogue, who 
has just tendered her his seat)—You have 
my sincere thanks, sir! Pat Cogue—Not 
at all, mum; not at all. It’s a duty we 
owe to the sect. Some folks only does it 
phen a lass be pretty; but I says, says I: 
“The sect, Pat,” says I; ‘not the individ- 
ual!”—Puck. 

The Pall Mall Gazette relates this inci- 
dent of the banquet to Minister Phelps: 
“Among the humors of the evening the 
first place belongs to the toastmaster’s 


heroic struggles to clear ‘the Bishop of | 


Massachusetts.’ ‘Time after time he rode 
up, as it were, to that terror of a word— 
*‘Massaa—Massach— Massachus’— but no, 
each time his tongue fought shy and turned 
back. Loud were the laughing cheers 


| when at last, with the courage of despair, 


he cleared the word at a jump, and the 
‘Bishop of Massa-coo-setts’ was safely left 


| behind him.” 





























The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood's Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Ilooc's Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. lioud & Cv., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





A Word to Consumptives. 


It matters not if the dreadful disease be inherited 
or contracted by exposure, the effects of MAGEE’s 
EMULSION will 
treatment. We have seen so many marvellous cures 
wrought by our Emulsion in nearly every form and 
stage of consumption, that we fearlessly maintain 
that it is WITHOUT AN EQUAL to-day as a specific 
for every kind of lung difficulty. A patient who is 
80 far gone in consumption as to be unable to retain 
any other medicine on his stomach, can take 


MACEE’S EMULSION 


without the least inconvenience. This we guarantee, 


| and what is more, we authorize all druggists to re- 


fund the purchase money to any patient who is in a 

reasonable condition, and who, after taking two 

bottles of our Emulsion, does not gain in weight. It 

«ws plain that if a consumptive patient continues te 
in weight, a permanent cure must result. 


A Case or HEREDITARY ConsUMPTION CURED 
SyRacuse, > Y. 
J. A. MAGEE & Co.: Sirs,—I have been a loag 
and patient sufferer from a lung difficulty; have 
taken a great it of medicine, and been und 
the care of several physicians, all of which finally 
failed to benefit me. I had lost two sisters and one 
brother from the dread disease of consumption, and 
when the doctors gave me up, I thought I should 
follow them by the ravages of the same disease. 
was terribly reduced in weight, scarcely weighing 
100 pounds where I once weighed 150. I took your 
Emulsion and at once began to experience relief, 
gained strength, and now weigh 150 pounds. No 
other medicine could have done as much for my 
uw! I am sure, and I can recommend it without 
hesitation on its own merits. Yours truly, 
NEwLre NOLAN. 


See that you sells you only 5 
Magee’s Emulsion 
PREPARED BY 
J. A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


PEERLESS DYES 2.iS.y'Satccen 














apparent after a short course of | 


The Woman's Journal 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 


and especially to Woman Suffrage. 
EDITORS : 
LUCY STONE, H. B. BLACKWELL, 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTOR: 

Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 
| Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary 
| F, Eastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary 
| 

| 

| 





E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
8S. ©. VOGL, Advertising Department. 





PER YEAR, $2.50. 

To Libraries and Reading - Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50, Address 

WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.”"—Clara Barton. 

“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL.”’—Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a juct one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman's 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances HZ. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six diflerent Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
C. WILDE, WomAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 








| A Novel by the Author of ‘The Story 
of Margaret Kent.” 


A DAUGHTER OF EVE. 


1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


‘‘Exceptional cleverness, effective sat- 

| ire, a great deal of humor.”—Boston 
| Advertiser. 
‘A story that for rare merit and inter- 
| est will surpass even either of this au- 
thor’s former novels that have won such 
a place in the literary world.”— Home 
Journal. 

“Graciously winning as was ‘The 
Story of Margaret Kent,’ brilliant and 
moving as was the tale of ‘Queen 
Money,’ we are strongly inclined to say, 
after reading ‘A Daughter of Eve,’ tha; 
| the author has attained to a still mor 
gratifying artistic triumph than in th 
| case of either of the other two novels 
we have mentioned. Brilliancy, sparkle 
|} and wit ‘A Daughter of Eve’ has in 


| abundance, but it also has a definite 
| ethical motive treated with inimitable 


taste.” — Beacon. 


STEADEAST. 


By Rose Terry Cooke. 1 vol., 12mo. 
$1.50. 
‘A tale of far more than ordinary 


/ worth. Intensely interesting.”—Boston 


Gazette. 
‘¢Will interest those who are attracted 


| by ‘Robert Elsmere’ and ‘John Ward.’ 
It is rare pleasure to read the story for 


| 


| 





its style alone, if for nothing more.”— 
Courant. 

‘““Mrs. Cooke’s knowledge of Yankee 
dialect is unsurpassed, and the conver- 
sations are often inimitably humorous.” 
— Springfield Republican. 


GREAT CAPTAINS. 


By Cot. THEODORE AYRAULT DODGE, 
U.S.A. 8vo. With2l maps. $2.00. 


‘“We are apt to think that books deal- 
ing with the details of warfare are dry. 
Colonel Dodge, however, is anything 
but dry. Hemakes the course of a cam- 
paign as fascinating as a romance.”— 
The Beacon. 

G‘* ALEXANDER, HANNIBAL, CSAR, 

USTAVUS ADOLPHUS, FREDERICK, Na- 
PoLEoN, and the record of their achieve- 
ments.” —Boston Post. 








Sold everywhere. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 








MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., 
Mus. Mary B. BROOKS, { Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


wo copies sent on application. Or the paper 
be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
. Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock. Ark. 





Help for the Boys. 


DANGER SIGNALS. By Rev. F. E. CLARK, 
President of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor. 12mo. 75 cents. 


“There is enough to save a generation of 
men, if they w give heed thereto. Put this 


for business life, or co , or even for a summer 
v ion.” —Christian Union, N. Y. 

“It hits the nail on the head every time.”—Con- 
gregationalist. 


OUR BUSINESS BOYS. By the author of 
“Danger Signals.” 16mo. 60 cts. 


“It is the condensed testimony of the successful 
majority as to the qualities which go to the making 
of success.”’—Christian Register. 

“A little book, literally worth its weight in gold, 
and one which ought to be thoroughly read by eve 
boy who contemplates a business career.”’—Port. 
land Argus. 


A BOY’S WORKSHOP. By a Boy and his 
Friends. With an Introduction by HENRY RAN- 
DALL WAITE. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.00. 

“Next to actual service with an intelligent car- 
nter or cabinet-maker, this book is to be valued 
or its instruction in the art and mystery of tools.” 

—Christian Advocate. 

“One of the best books to educate and interest 
youth in the skilful use of their eyes and hands.”— 

Boston Globe. 


THE ART OF LIVING. From the Writings 
of Samuel Smiles, Edited by C. A. CooKE. 
With Introduction by Rev. A. P. Peasopy} 
LL.D. $1.00. 

“The volume fully represents the work and pur- 
pees of Mr. Smiles, and will give strength entertain. 
ngly to all who read it.”—Boston Globe. 

“One of its characteristics is the editor’s tact in 
the choice of selections.”— Boston Journal. 


Help for the Girls. 


HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS. By ANNIE 
H. RYDER. 12mo. $1.00, 

“The girl who reads it thoughtfully and with an 
intent to ees by it will get more real help and 
good from it than from a term at the best boarding- 
school in the country.’"—Boston Transcript. 

“T have read the little book with much interest.” 
—MAryY A. LIVERMORE. 


A GIRL’S ROOM. By Some Friends of the 
Girl. 12mo. $1.00. 
“The book is a desirable addition to any girl’s 


library; for it is full of practical hints, which quick- 
witted girls will be glad to act upon.”—Boston 
Journal. 


“A bright little missionary am: am 
at rig a ry among young girls 


AFTER SCHOOL-DAYS. By CHRISTINA Goop- 
WIN. 12mo. $1.00. 


“It is a pretty story, inculcating a lesson that can- 
not be too pften dwelt upon,—the prime necessit 
that young peo le should fit themselves to be self- 
supporting.” —Springfield Republican. 

“The book is full of suggestions to girls who have 
to earn their own living.”—The Independent. 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. 12mo. 75 cts. 


“The story is so wo! and sympathetically told 
that it is sure to stimulate other girls in similar 
straits.”--New Haven Palladium. 

“‘When such books appear from the press, we are 
justified in clapping our hands for joy.”—Gospel 
Banner, Augusta. 





At the Bookstores, or sent post-paid by the Pub- 
lishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston 
Women's Penny Paper, 


THE ONLY PAPER IN THE WORLD 


Conducted, Written, Printed and Published 
by Women. 





A Mediumfor the Expression of the Opinions of All 
Women on All Subjects, 


Edited by H.B.TEMPLE. Office, 86 Strand, London. 


EVERY SATURDAY. 
ONE PENNY. $1.50 PER YEAR. 


POST-FREE. 
H. B. TEMPLE & GO., Publishers. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEwIcK CoLBy. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 certa 








THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress jor $3.00 per year. 





BOSTON ALMANAC 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
For 1889. 
54th Year. 
WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


646 Pages, Price, $1. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO,, 
155 Franklin Street, . . Boston. 


Mailed promptly on it of price. 
Also for sale by Bookselines general y- 








in the trunk of the young man when he leaves home 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Reglaterea letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or .”s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. oney sent in letters not registered, at 


the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the ris a sufficient receipt for 
the first su ption. e change of date printed 
on the _ is a receipt for renewals. This aan 
should made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration 





be ready to rehearse with Mrs. Livermore 
upon her return. 

Frederick Douglass will read “The 
Emancipation Proclamation” in a Tableau 
of that name. It is under the direction of 
Mrs. Judge Ruffin. 

“Our Immortal Heroes” arranged by 
John L. Whiting. Plantation airs will 
close this period. 

Part 2—‘*Woman's Sphere,” 1800, will 
be superintended by Mrs. L. Judson Cloud- 


| Man. 


of their subscription, and to forward money for the | 


ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The Boston Woman Suffrage League will meet 
on Monday, April 1, at 7.30 P. M., at the house 
of Mrs. H. M. Coy, No. 80 West Newton Street. 
Miss Frances H. Turner will speak on ‘‘The Re- 
lation of Woman Suffrage to the Temperance 
Movement.” 

——_—_29e—___—_——_ 


THE HISTORICAL PAGEANT. 


A number of the committees are well 
advanced in their arrangements for their 
Tableaux. The sale of tickets at 3 Park 
Street shows a very general interest in the 
programme. 

PATRONS OF TABLEAUX. 

The following friends have very kindly 
promised to assist the Executive Commit- 
tee in charge of the Entertainment: Mrs. 
Livermore, as historian of the Pageant, 
will be the central figure, ushering in with 
all her eloquence these great, living pic- 
tures of other days. 

Mrs. H. W. Chapin, of Columbus Avenue, 
will superintend the Tableau of ‘Columbus 
at the Court of Queen Isabella.’ Mrs. 
Chapin will impersonate the Queen. Rev. 
E. C. Abbott will be Columbus. 

Act. 1—‘“*The Landing of the Pilgrims” 
will be produced by the Plymouth League. 
Mrs. Zilpha Spooner has charge. The 
Plymouth people take great pride in this 
Tableau, and do not wish for outside assist- 
ance. 

Miss Etta Johnson, of Dwight Street, 
Boston, who enacts ‘Priscilla,’ will ar- 
range ‘The Courtship of Miles Standish ;” 
Mr. McCabe, John Alden; Mr. Hazeltine, 
Miles Standish. 

Mrs. S. C. Moreland, president of the 
Everett League, will have charge of **The 
Banishment of Roger Williams.” 

Miss Jessie Eldridge, of the Monroe Col- 
lege of Oratory, and also a member of the 
Mass. W. S. A., willarrange ‘*The Banish- 
ment of Anne Hutchinson.’ Miss Eldridge 
will herself impersonate Anne Hutchin- 
son. She will be ably supported by stu- 
dents of the college. Dr. Emerson, the 
president, who is a warm advocate, says he 
is converting his scholars to suffrage, when 
he finds any opposed. The college is con- 
ducted on equal rights principles. Itisa 
good place to go to. 

Rev. E. C. Abbott, president of Law- 
rence League, will impersonate Cotton 
Mather in ‘“The Hanging of the Witches,” 
and will arrange the Tableau. 

Haverhill has been invited to produce 
‘*Hannah Duston’s Escape and Captivity.” 

Act 2—**Home Scene in the Life of Abi- 
gail and John Adams,” Mr. and Mrs. F. A. 
Claflin, of Quincy, will superintend. 


Party, ‘*The Minuet,” has as its leader | 


one of Boston's young society women. 
Sixteen young people are rehearsing for 
it. 

**The Boston Tea Party” is arranged by 
Boston friends. 

‘The Minute Men of Lexington,” by 
Mrs. L. W. Peaslee, of Lexington. 

“The Battle of Bunker Hill,” by Mrs. 
Sarah A. Bryant, of Charlestown. 

‘*Washington takes Command of the 
Army.” Thisis under Mrs. J. D. Billings, 
of Cambridge, who has secured L. Edwin 
Dudley as George Washington. With gray 
hair Mr. Dudley will make a good likeness. 
In other respects Mr. Dudley is not unlike 
the great commander. 

Mrs. C. M. Baxter, of South Boston, will 
impersonate Martha Washington. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will read ex- 
tracts from ‘*The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence,” with a statue of the Goddess of 
Liberty in the background.” 

The band will close this period with na- 
tional airs. 

Act 3, Part 1—‘‘Garrison Printing the 
Liberator,” will be arranged by Mrs. E. 
H. Webster and A. H. Grimke, of Hyde 
Park. 

Mrs. Emma Putnam Kelley will imper- 
sonate Maria Weston Chapman in ‘Ihe 
Woman’s Anti-Slavery Meeting Broken up 
by the Mayor of Boston.” 

“The Boston Broadcloth Mob” will be 
arranged by Mrs. S. E. D. Currier, of Rox- 
bury. 

**Anthony Burns Returned to Slavery” 
will be arranged by Mrs. J. W. Smith and 
Mrs. Prince, of East Boston. 

Mrs. Anna C. Lee, of Chelsea, will super- 
intend ‘‘The Departure of the Sixth Massa- 
chusetts Regiment,” also ‘“‘The Return of 
the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment.” 

Warren A. Rodman, of Melrose, in 
charge of ‘‘The Woman's Sanitary Com- 
mission,” assures us that the Tableau will 


| Williams, of Campello, and members of | 


‘“The Woman’s Crusade,” by Mrs. O. C. 


the League. 

“The Event of 1888" will be ready when 
wanted. A committee has it in charge un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Esther F. Boland, 
of the City Point League, South Boston. 

‘*Woman’s Sphere, 1889,”’ will represent 
woman’s work of to-day. 

The Grand March will be a brilliant dis- 


| play of all in costume. 








Cora Scott Ponp, 
Chairman Pageant Committee. 





OCCUPATIONS FOR WOMEN. 


The Massachusetts Census for 1885, just 
published by Horace G. Wadlin, Chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics of Labor, gives a 
striking refutation of a fallacy advanced 
by Mr. John M. Ropes at a recent Legis- 
lative hearing. His objection was in sub- 
stance this: ‘*Politics is business; women 


unfit for politics.” 
and satisfactory to shallow minds; but un- 
fortunately it is untrue. 

The facts, as shown by the Census, are 
these : 
numbering 1,009,257, only 165,000, or less 
than one-sixth, are classed as dependent, 
unemployed, non-productive, retired, etc. 
These are mostly young children and aged 
persons. 





| 


| the Court-house. The grandparents, chil- 


| sniff and sob, not excepting the honorable 
| court, clerk, sheriff and bailiffs. 


| she sped on to Garvin & Cunningham’s 
Of the entire female population, | 


844,400, or five-sixths of the | 


whole, are engaged in some useful occupa- | 


tion. Of these 226,469 are earning their 


living outside of their own homes, and | 


372,625 are housewives and heads of fam- 
ilies. 

Consider the meaning of these figures. 
Nearly a quarter million of women are en- 


having all the interests, needs, cares and 
responsibilities of men. Add to these 372,- 
625 women who rear all the children, pre- 
pare all the food, and make all the homes 
of the State. Now there is no position in 
life which gives a training so well adapted 
to the work of governing a city or State, 
which is an aggregation of homes, as that 
of the housewife, whose daily work is that 
of governing a home. In variety, delicacy, 
and complexity, this pursuit is beyond com- 
parison a better school for politics than is 
work in store, shop or factory. 


Of males classed as non-producers, de- | 


pendents, retired, etc., there are 156,603— | 
| grief, he handed over to her the entire 


a number about equal to that of females 
similarly cirecumstanced. It would, there- 
fore, be just as true to assert that men are 
out of business, and consequently unfit for 
politics. 


ene Vise Cet, Spay POD AGM, | But there will be one important difference 


punctured this bubble. He said: 
“The pursuits of men in the world, to 


| baby, and that at last accounts they had 


gaged in pursuits similar to those of men, | 2° been found. 





| to give his Cousin Minnie not municipal 


which they are directed by the natural ap- | 
titude of sex, and to which they must de- | 


vote their lives, are as foreign from po- 
litical functions as those of women. To 
take an extreme case: there is nothing 
more incompatible with political duties in 
cooking and taking care of children than 
there is in digging ditches or making shoes, 
or in any other necessary employment, 
while in every superior interest of society 
tide | out of the family, the stake of 
women is not less than men’s.” 


In a true republic based on the equal 
rights of its citizens, the occupations of 
men and women will have an equal share 
in political representation, and class legis- 
lation will cease. H. B. B. 

———_—# @e- -—__—_. 


WRONGS OF AN INDIANA MOTHER. 





The Evansville Journal thus describes a 


pathetic scene that took placein the Evans- | 


ville (Ind.) Circuit Court recently : 


A mother’s love was exhibited yesterday 
in the outcome of legal ete are be- 
fore his Honor, Judge Richardson, of the 
Circuit Court, in which the divorced wife 
of Richard Carr was the principal. 

It appears that some ten years ago 
Richard Carr, the son of Capt. N. F. Carr, 
of this city, married a very estimable 
lady, who tried hard to be to him a life 
companion. ‘Three children were born to 
them, the youngest of whom is about four 
years old. Owing to habits not calculated 
to render a wife's existence the most 
pleasant, Mrs. Carr Jeft her husband, and 
the latter went out West, leaving the 
children with their grandparents, Mr. and 
Mrs. N. F. Carr, the mother of the chil- 
dren not being able to earn sufficient to 
support herself and children too: The 
mother went to Cincinnati, where she ob- 
tained employment in one of the largest 
dry-goods establishments, and where she 
is said to have advanced to a principal 
position on account of her superior quali- 
fications as a saleswoman. While thus 
engaged, Richard Carr, then living in 
Kansas, sued for and obtained a divorce 
from his wife, which freed her from a 
relationship anything but pleasant during 
its existence. 

A couple of weeks since, the wife came 





| frightened, with her young in her wake, 
are not in business; therefore, women are | 


This is clear, simple, | 


to the city to be with friends for a few 
weeks, but more especially to see her chil- 
dren, who were still oe 
a On going to the house of Mr. N. 

. Carr, to her amazement and conster- 
nation she was not cordially received 
indicating a disapproval of her visit, a 
Te expectations, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carr to give her permission to em- 
brace her own ¢ n. 

Habeas corpus proceedings were insti- 
tuted, and pending the time set for trial, 
the court generously permitted the young- 
est child to remain with its mother during 
ogee and the older two on Saturdays. 

‘esterday the matter was tried and a 
most affecting scene occurred in and about 


dren and a number of witnesses . were 
assembled in the court-room when the mo- 
ther entered. As soonas the baby caught 
sight of its mother, it jumped through the 
crowd and on to the neck of its mother, 
crying and sobbing as if instinctively 
fearing danger for mamma. The mother 


of course, with the arms of her darling | 


pressing her neck, could not stem the flood, 
and in sympathy with the apparent suf- 
ferers the whole assemblage began to 


The 
scene was affecting, and would have 





furnished a painter a most excellent 
subject for a picture of ‘ta mother’s love.” | 
At the close of the proceedings, which 

granted leave to the mother to have her 

ay est child with her during her stay | 
n this city, when she was leaving the | 
court-room with her precious charge, the | 
older two children bolted and made quick | 
tracks after their mother also. Mrs. Carr | 
did not stop to parley, but went on as if 


downstairs and out of the Court-house. 
On the corner of Third and Main they 
came to u halt, and an effort was made to 
return the children, but without avail, and 


office, which she entered, and closed the 
door in the face of her pursuers. Finally, 
she was persuaded to let the two older 
children yo, and she will now enjoy a 
brief season with her baby. 

How long would it be, if Indiana women 
were voters before mothers would be pro- 
tected by law in their God-given right 
to their children? Such a case as the 
above ought to make every woman in the 
land an advocate of woman suffrage. 

We are glad to learn that the mother 
has since disappeared, carrying off her 


H. B. B. 
—+oe- 


PUTTING HIMSELF IN HER PLACE. 


J.T. Trowbridge in the North American 
Review has an article on Boys. He tells of 
one six-year-old child who was certainly 
a remarkable specimen. 


‘*He had a cake, a portion of which his 
cousin Minnie coveted. She accordingly 
reminded him of what the Bible says about 
doing to others as we would be done by. 
‘Now you know, Willie, if I had the cake, 
you would want half of it.’ Willie hesi- 
tated a moment between inclination and 
conviction of duty, and then said honestly : 
‘I should want all of it.’ With tears in 
his eyes, but resolutely choking down his 





cake, which she walked off complacently 
nibbling.” 


When that boy grows up, he will vote 


suffrage only, but full suffrage as well. 


in the case. In order to let her have a 
vote, he will not be obliged to deprive 





himself of his own. A. & BD 
+o? —— 


MR. FAXON AND THE VOICE. 





An important discussion is going on in 
the Voice, the Lever, and other prohibition 
papers as to the attitude which the third 
party should hold towards woman suffrage. 
The editor of the Voice and other leaders 
urge the necessity of limiting the pledge 
to “prohibition and a party behind it,” 
while a majority of leaders and members 
insist upon uniting woman suffrage with 
prohibition as a distinct though subordi- 
nate issue. Henry H. Faxon, in a strong 
and earnest letter, affirms that prohibition 
and woman suffrage should not be sepa- 
rated, and that prohibition can never be 
victorious without woman's voice and vote. 
Observation has convinced him that rum- 
sellers dread the influence of women in 
politics far more than prohibition itself. 

The slow numerical growth of Third 
Party is attributed by the One-Pledge ad- 
vocates to the retarding influence of the 
woman suffrage issue and the absence of 
concentration upon the one point of consti- 
tutional and statutory prohibition. Instead 
of a party of men and women for the 
double object of prohibition and woman suf- 
frage, as now, they would limit member- 
ship to voters united for a single purpose. 
Such a change seems impracticable, how- 
ever, so long as more than one-half of the 
active temperance workers are women, | 
and so long as one-half of the men them- | 
selves are not willing to sever the present | 
union, either personal or objective. More- 
over, as Mr. Faxon suggests, whenever | 
prohibition legislation is carried, the votes | 
of women will be needed, as in Kansas, to 
secure its enforcement. H. B. B. | 

———#9o——___—_— 
A bill appropriating $30,000 to the Girls’ 


Industrial School has been favorably re- 
ported in the Pennsylvania House. 





The Gazette sa 


= of the evening was by 


by many of our most dis’ 
An interesting discussion 
| quotations from John Stuart Mill and 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
Lynn has sent $50 to the State Associa- 


tion, of the receipts fem the Ben- 
Hur Tableaux. 


SOMERVILLE has donated $30 to the 
State work. The money was raised by 
subscription. 


NORTH ABINGTON.—At the March meet- 
new members were added and more 
will join at the next one. 
League went to town meeti 
hot coffee. Two W. C. T. Unions joined 
with them. ‘‘No-License” ballots and lit- 
erature were distributed. It was a very 
large meeting. Great respect was paid the 
women by the voters. The League was 
never in better condition. 


MARLBORO has had a very interesting 
election. ‘The wife of a prominent minis- 
ter writes that she and her husband and 
some who had not before advocated 
suffrage are wholly converted. One hun- 
dred and thirty women voted. Others are 
very sorry they had not been registered. 


BROCKTON.—A public meeting was held 
in Temperance Union Hall, last week. 
Miss Lelia J. Robinson was the speaker; 
Mrs. M. Estes presided. Readings by 
Mrs. Churchill. ‘There was a full house. 
Questions were asked by the audience; 
Miss Robinson answered. The subject was 
“The Law as it relates to Husband and 
Wife in Massachusetts.” 


SoutH Hanson.—The I 
annual meeting with Miss E. J. Gurney in 
February. Nearly all the old officers were 
re-elected. Plans were discussed for a 
future social anaes may be x raising money. 
At our town meeting, held March 4, eight 
ladies voted; six of them are members of 
the League. I invited the president of our 
local W. C. T. U. to accompany me. She 
gladly accepted the invitation, though in 
the past she has been conservative on the 

uestion of suffrage for women.- When 
the license vote of the town was taken, 
permission was asked for her to speak in 
behalf of the Constitutional Amendment. 
In a few well-chosen words, she presented 
the work of the W. C. ‘I’. U. and earnestly 
asked the men to vote for Prohibition 
April 22. Her remarks were received 
with applause. She thanked me for the 
favor 1 had done her, expressed herself 
much gratified with the day’s experience, 
and thought she should register another 
year. This is a good method of making 
converts. J. 8. HOWLAND. 


MALDEN.—The L e held its monthly 
meeting on Monday, March 11, with Mr. 
S. C. Jones. About forty were present. 
After business, a debate upon the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Shall women vote?” was conducted 
by Mr. E. 8. Blaine for the affirmative, 
and Judge heen for the negative. 
The Judge brought forward the time- 
worn arguments against woman su e, 
and waxed eloquent on the dire results 
which would follow to woman and hu- 
manity, were the right of voting granted 
her. His arguments were ably answered 
by Mr. Blaine, to whom the company 
awarded the victory naturally, as the 
sympathy of the meeting was on his side. 
Cake and coffee were served, and the 
meeting dissolved at a late hour, after a 
very pleasant evening. On Thursday, 
March 7, Mr. Ivan Panin lectured upon 
Tolstoi and his writings, under the 
auspices of the League, at Judge Petten- 
gill’s. The spacious parlors were filled 
with scholarly and intelligent people, all of 
whom praise lecture and lecturer. 


ue held its 


| 


March 4, the | 
and served | 


| 
| 
| 








We | 


hope to hear from Mr. Panin again at no | 


distant day. SARAH F. SARGENT, 


Sec’'y M. W. S. League. 


bury League filled the parlors of Mrs. 
Mary F. Curtiss, 41 Moreland Street, last 


| secretary 


kept the company until late. Mr. Andrew 
Washburn was invited to be the essayist 
of the next . Mrs. Doty gave an 


suffrage 
with regrets at his inability to be with 
them, and hopes that he may soon be out 
again. May the sunshine of his gracious 
spirit long remain with us. E. H. W. 


BRIGHTON.—The second meetin 
new League (No. 90) was held at the home 
of the president, Mrs. U. S. Towne, on 
Thursday, March 21, at3 P. M. Miss Pond 
took up with them the introduction to 
“The Citizen and Neighbor.” The book is 


very ete A chapter was read. 
General discussion followed upon duty, so- 
internation- 


cial, ——, economical an 
al. This study was prefaced by remarks 
upon the social statistics of women in 

assachusetts as compared with fifty 
years ago, based upon the census of Massa- 
chusetts, by Carroll D. Wright. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The League held a very 
pleasant reception, March 13, at Mrs. 
Cobb’s. Mrs. M. F. Walling presided. 
Miss Latham, Miss Burke, Miss Austin 
and Mrs. Forman added to the pleasure of 
the evening by readings and music. The 
following regular meeting, also held at 
Mrs. Cobb’s, passed a vote of thanks to 
the sociable committee and friends who 
had aided: and appointed a committee to 
express the sorrow of the League for the 
death of Mrs. C. L. F. Cooper. It was 
voted that every alternate meeting be held 
at 4 P. M. for the rest of the season, and 
that the Australian ballot system be con- 
sidered at the next meeting, at Mrs. Phebe 
M. Kendall’s, 123 Inman Street. 

SPEAKERS: Miss Cora A. Bennison, Fel- 
low in History at Bryn Mawr College, is 
in Massachusetts for two months, and can 
be secured by the Leagues at usual rates. 
Miss Bennison is a graduate of Michigan 
University; also of the Law School. She 
has had a wide field of study in her travels. 
With a young woman friend she has tray- 
elled round the world. Her best subject for 
the Leagues is: ‘*The Position of Women 
in Foreign Lands.” Her address is 240 
Green Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Rev. F. M. Holland, of Concord, has a 
very instructive address upon My ps a 
Zenobia to Victoria,” which the gues 
would do well to hear. He shows the abil- 
ity and courage displayed by queens to be 


equal to that of =. 
ORA ScotTrT Ponp, 
State Organizer Mass. W. S. A. 


++ 
coe 


PROGRESS IN CONNECTICUT. 


The chairman of the Hartford Equal 
Rights Club made a point that was true, 
if rather wicked, when she remarked at 
the last meeting: “It is said that the 
ballot would make men of us. I don't 
think it would; it doesn’t seem to have 
that effect on the male sex.” Recent leg- 
islative action looks as if certain members 
stood rather in need of something to in- 
fuse additional manliness into them. ‘The 
Club has taken up the study of govern- 
ment and political economy, and is think- 
ing of appointing a sanitary committee to 
call the attention of the proper authorities 
to the unwholesome state of Piper’s Brook 
and similar nuisances. Addresses were 
made by Mrs. Hooker, Mrs. Pitblado, the 
and others. The secretary 





| called attention to ““Templeton’s” letter in 
RoxBuRY.—Many members of the Rox- | 


Saturday afternoon, to listen to Miss Julia | 
A. Sprague on ‘Impressions of Europe.” | 


Dividing her —s into parts, religious, 
moral and social, she held the undivided 
attention of her audience, who tendered 
her a unanimous vote of thanks. It was 


| also voted that Miss Oliver with Miss 


Peabody peer a petition to be sent to 
the Hon. F. W. 

to pe or support an amendment to 
Bill 140, which has just passed the Senate 
from committee on cities, inserting the 
word “persons,” in place of ‘‘men,” there- 
by removing any restriction on the action 
of the Mayor. ‘This petition was very gen- 
erally signed. Mrs. Clapp kindly offered 
the use of her parlors, 3 Rockland Street, 
to the League, for the next regular meet- 
ing, Saturday afternoon, April 20. Sev- 
eral new members were added. 


City Pornt.—'The president writes, 
“Everything is going well with us. Our 
meetings grow better, and are more largely 
attended. Interest in woman suffrage be- 
comes greater. We add to our member- 
ship at each meeting.” 


Concorp.—Rev. F. W. Holland has 
recently addressed the League upon 
“Queens, from Zenobia to Victoria.” 
Later, a lecture by Rev. Mr. Putnam on 
“The Old Guards,” an eloquent pen- 
picture of the anti-slavery leaders, was 
much enjoyed. The League will nominate 
a woman for the schoo] board. Concord 
friends are busy, and have had four extra 
sessions recently. 


Hype ParK.—The monthly meeting 
was held with Rev. James Huxtable. The 
Historical Pageant was discussed, and Mr. 
A. Grimkie was added to the committee. 
Our recent election was commented on 
with satisfaction that we have gained a 

ood woman on our school committee— 

rs. Louise M. Wood. She received 1,512 
votes, — the largest number cast for 
any office in the town. The other lady 
candidate nominated in the woman’s cau- 
cus received 732, being a hundred less than 
the votes given the successful candidate. 
“the ladies fought brave- 
ly. Many of women voters said they 
‘should never dread voting n.’ The 
rs. E. H. 
ebster, on heroism as displayed in 1888, 

ished men. 
ollowed with 


| 





Kittredge, requesting him | 


| 
} 
| 
| 





the Hartford Courant in which, for the 
first time, he spoke favorably of woman 
suffrage. His conversion had been brought 
about by the women’s vote in Boston last 
December, which had upset the Demo- 


cratic majority. 
oo —__—__—__ 


MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Equal Suffrage Association of Mich- 
igan held its fifth annual meeting, March 
19, 20 and 21, in the Pioneer Room of the 
Capitol at Lansing. Delegations came 
from all over the State. Eight sessions 
were held. Able addresses were made by 
the president, Mrs. Mary L. Doe, by Mrs. 
Mary B. Clay of Kentucky, Mrs. Clara B. 
Colby of Nebraska, Rev. C. H. Beale, of 
Lansing, Mrs. May S. Knaggs, of Bay 
City, Mrs. Catherine A. F. Stebbins, of 
Detroit, Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, of Grand 
Rapids, Mrs. Lucy F. Andrews, of Three 
Rivers; Mrs. Elizabeth Eaglesfield and 
Mrs. Pheebe B. Whitfield, of Grand Rapids, 
and others. 

A new constitution was adopted, provid- 
ing for a delegate basis of representation. 
The Lansing Journal says: ‘Some time 
was occupied in Ln oes | a proposition 
to bar men from membership, but the idea 
found favor with only afew delegates. It is 
essentially an equal suffrage organization.” 
Resolutions were passed expressing pleas- 
ure at the union agreed upon between the 
American and National Woman Suffrage 
Associations, and it was voted that Michi- 
gan should become auxiliary to the united 
re The following officers were elect- 
ed: - Mary L. Doe, Bay City, pres- 


ident; Mrs. May S. Knaggs, Ba ity, 
corresponding secretary ; Mrs. B. P. Whit- 
field, 


rand —_ recording secretary ; 
Mrs. Sarah W. Ellis, Manistee, treasurer ; 
and a director from each Congressional 
District. 

It was voted to chan 
come? from the State Equal mo As- 
sociation of Michigan to the Michigan 
Equal Suffrage Association. 

previous years the h on the 
municipal woman s bill have been 
before a committee only. This year the 
ladies were given the use of Representa- 
tives’ Hall, and allowed to plead their 
cause before the whole body of the Legis- 
lature. Mrs. Doe introduced Mrs. Knages, 
of Bay City, who read the bill. Mrs. Har- 
riet A. Cook, of Grand Rapids, presented 
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a long 
Mrs. 
made Whitfield and Mrs. Colby. 


fore the hearing, an anonymous 
rting to 
purporting 


the usetts 
distributed to the members of the 
ture. A private letter from a Mic n 
lady says it was “‘a very weak document. 
At the close of the addresses Mrs. Doe re- 
ferred to the article, and made an effective 


lesfield, 
ust be- 
ment 
sent 

8s, was 


me Thomas W. Palmer, the new | 


ister to Spain, sent a cordial letter to 
= Michigan Equal autage Association 
at its annual meeting, inclosing a check 
for $100, and declaring that women do 
more than one-half the work and bear 


three-fifths of the burdens, and that the | 


ting of municipal suffrage will be the 


rst step toward recognizing the family as | 


the foundation of the State. 
It was a very interesting and successful 
convention. e hoped to have a report 
giving the complete proceedings and the 
resolutions in full, but it has not been re- 
ceived at the time of going to press. Dear 
friends, in Michigan and other States, be 
prompt about sending on your reports. 
The press comments, so far as we have 
seen them, have been friendly and appre- 
ciative. The State Journal says: ‘*Hand- 
some women innumerable have been at- 
tending the Equal Suffra 


4 j 
list of a Addresses were 
by ° Clay, 





| 
| 


| 
| 


Convention ;”’ | 


and the Lansing Journal declares: “‘If any | 
doubt is entertained as to the ability of | 


woman to hold her own in debating ques- 
tions, or in arriving at and maintainin 
conclusions, the sceptical should atten 
one of these women’s conventions. During 
the past two days more eloquence has 
been displayed, better and more logical 
arguments deduced in Pioneer Hall by the 
Equal Suffrage delegates than have been 
chronicled in the capitol halls for many 
months.” 
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RHODE ISLAND LEAGUES. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 





Wednesday evening, March 13, a meet- 
ing was held in Chopmist Baptist Church. 
The minister presided. Music was ren- 
dered by the choir. The subject was al- 
most new to all present, but at the close of 
Mrs. Brewster’s fine address, a League was 
organized with the minister as president. 

On Thursday night we went to North 
Scituate, where a full house again greeted 
us, but they were not quite ready to have 
a definite organization formed, though 
many said that the subject had been pre- 
sented in a very clear way. 

The Association has decided to have an 
Easter Sale of fancy and useful goods 
April 22, and ask the Rhode Island Leagues 
to co-operate, that the bond of union be- 
tween the local Leagues and the State 
headquarters may bestrengthened. Favor- 
able answers have been received from sev- 
eral, and we hope to have a successful sale. 
A sociable or entertainment will conclude 
the day. 

NORTH PROVIDENCE.—A League meet- 
ing was held Feb. 19. Miss Burton read 
the introductory chapter of the ‘‘Citizen,” 
and the secretary read an essay on politi- 
cul duties, which was followed by a gen- 
eral discussion. It was voted to assist the 
State Association at their sale in April. 

LOUISE TYLER, 
R. I. State Crganizer. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, MARCH 27, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
The municipal woman suffrage bill, as 


| has been stated, was made special order 
| for Monday evening, March 25. When, 


JoHNsTON.—Thursday afternoon, Feb. | 
28, | addressed the Johnston W.C.T.U. At | 


the conclusion, they asked me to meet with 
them again on Friday evening, March 8, 
which I did. This meeting resulted in the 
formation of a League which will meet on 
the last Monday of each month for politi- 
cal study. 

PHENIX.—On the evening of Feb. 28, 


Miss Frances Lord, of England, addressed | 
an attentive audience in Phenix, delighting | 


all by her bright witticisms and easy man- 


king. All interested to join a | 
Bee ES ; | champions came to greet us. 


League were invited to do so, and sixteen 
names were obtained. The organization 
and election of officers followed. The 
president and secretary are young ladies 
who are enthusiastic suffragists, and de- 
termined to make the movement a success. 
Their first meeting was held on the follow- 
ing Wednesday, the youthful president in 
the chair, when the ‘‘Citizen and the Neigh- 


bor” be as a study, and a new | 
al cep dsm 0° ds | debate the clerk began the roll-call on the 


member enrolled. 
APPONAUG.—Monday afternoon, March 


4, the Apponaug League held its regular | 


meeting. The subject discussed was, How 


best to get women elected on the school | 


board. Strong efforts will be made to se- 
cure such representation at the coming 
April election. 


| 


| 
PROVIDENCE.—At the regular meeting, 


March 4, a paper prepared by Mrs. M. C. 


was listened to with deep interest by the 


members of the Providence League. It | 


does not seem possible that such barbarisms 
ever existed. 


and his wife without punishment, as neither 
one could give bonds. The writer also 
commented upon the almost absolute pov- 
erty of a married woman compared with 
the freedom and wealth of a single one. 

WESTERLY.—The Westerly League has 
held two interesting meetings in the study 
of the “Citizen and Neighbor.” 

CAROLINA.—This League has also held 
two meetings for study, and interest is 
growing. 

BARRINGTON.—A parlor meeting of the 
Barrington League and friends was held 
in Drownville, March 12. Rev. J. Mather 
and Mrs. M. C. Peckham were the speak- 
ers. Great interest was shown, and it is 
hoped that new members will be added. A 
vote of thanks is due Mrs. Geo. Baker, who 
80 cordially opened her delightful home in 
the interest of this movement for human 
rights, so near her heart. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Rhode Island Association was a great suc- 
cess, the hall being filled. Miss Frances 
Lord gave an interesting sketch of the 
work and vote of the English women, and 
excited considerable laughter by her re- 
marks on the rapidity with which we car- 
ried out our wishes in this country as com- 
pared with England, saying that when the 
mass wanted suffrage it would be granted 
in twenty-four hours. Until they under- 
stand their loss in not having the fran- 
chise, educational leagues must be worked 
up. Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer followed 
with “Special Work for Woman Suffra- 
gists.” Both speakers were listened to 
with unabated attention, and at the close 
were warmly applauded. A social tea com- 
pleted a very enjoyable entertainment. 

Tuesday evening, March 12, a public 
Meeting was held in Rockland Baptist 
Church, which was filled, to hear Mrs. M. 
M. Brewste?. 


} 


that night, after a swift journey from New 
York, I entered the Assembly Chamber, a 
few minutes past eight, the room was al- 
ready crowded. Women filled the galleries 
and sat in close rows back of the seats of 
the members and in the spaces between 
the seats. 

Our staunch friends were there in num- 


| bers. Mrs. Joan Cole, Mrs. Leboeuf, and 


Miss Kate Stoneman were first passed, 
then Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell was 
reached, standing at her post, list in hand, 
still striving to secure votes. Many of our 
Judge An- 
drews, Judge Batchelor, Mr. Ainsworth 
our special advocate, etc. We were given 
seats where we could see and hear all that 
happened, and almost immediately the pro- 
ceedings began. First prayer, then read- 
ing the journal, then a veto message from 
the Governor, and then our bill was 
reached. 

A hush fell upon the crowd. Without 
final passage. It went on with nothing 
said except ‘‘aye”’ or ‘‘no,” until the name 
of Gen. James W. Husted (Republican), of 
Westchester, was called. He asked to be 
excused from voting, and made a two-min- 
utes’ speech, thus recording his vote in the 
affirmative. He said: 


‘*Mr. Speaker: Women have had school 
suffrage in Michigan for fourteen years. 


Peckham, on the rights of women in 1632, However, they have not voted in Detroit 


on account of the city charter, which has 
lately been amended, and last Friday, 
March 22, large numbers of women were 
registered. Early in the day E. C. Skin- 


| ner, of that city, received the following 
For instance, a man could | telegram from the Hon. T. W. Palmer, 


beat a pagan, an outlaw, a villain, a traitor, | 


our new minister to Spain: ‘I send you 
congratulations. Let every woman regis- 
ter and vote. It means greater considera- 
tion for the affluent, better wages for the 
struggling, better times, better officers, 
and a better State. The morning light is 


' breaking, the darkness disappears.’ ” 


As the roll-call proceeded, Mr. Longley, 
of Brooklyn (Democrat), said he had voted 
for every woman suffrage bill for four 
years. During that time no one had under- 
taken to give a reason for not voting for 
the bill. He believed that women were in 
the main better informed than men, and in 
many respects better qualified to vote. 

Mr. Saxton, of Wayne (Republican), 
agreed with Mr. Longley, and said it had 
never been the experience of the world 
that woman was not every whit as intelli- 
gent, and certainly as good as any of her 
falsely named superiors. If allowed to 
vote, women will not be degraded, as some 
say, but will purify the polls by their pres- 
ence. More than that, we shall prepare 


| the polls for their visitation by passing the 





electoral reform bill, which will cleanse 
the polls so that no one shall be contami- 
nated by visiting them. 

Mr. Tefft, of Washington (Republican), 
made a semi-humorous speech in favor, 
which contained some good points, but 
was marred by a vein of coarseness. He 
said : 


‘Men are routed, horse, foot and dra- 
goons in every field by women. The busi- 
ness strongholds, after thousands of years 
of prejudice, have been captured. The 
breastworks of bigotry are down. The 
annexes to the colleges which now hold 
the women will soon be the main part. 
Women have entered our pulpits, and 
threatened men with eternal torture with 
as much satisfaction as orthodox clergy- 
men... . Anna Dickinson, with her gor- 

us wardrobe, made the Hoosiers vote 
n blocks of five. The only fault that can 
be found with them is that they are desti- 
tute of capillary substance where capillary 








substance ought to vegetate. Woman suf- 
—_— will come. It is as inevitable as the 
evolution of society.” 


Mr. Connolly, of New York (Demo- 
crat), voted against the bill because he 
believed woman’s sphere was the home 
circle, not politics. He thought the Repub- 
licans were greatly in need of woman’s 
help, and predicted that if they were en- 
franchised they would neither vote for the 
Republican party nor the Saxton bill. 

Mr. Ainsworth, of Oswego, declared 
that, ridiculed as he and his bill might be 
now, the time was speedily coming when 
women would vote, and the bill now be- 
fore them is in its nature a precursor, a 
John the Baptist bill, Even now he was 
ready to make the right of suffrage as 
broad for his mother, wife and sister as 
for himself, and felt that they were as 
worthy to exercise such right. 

Mr. Mase, of Dutchess (Republican), 
said that there had been Democratic re- 
peating in his district last fall, he had pre- 
pared a bill to provide for registration, 
which had passed both houses, but had 
been vetoed by the governor. He favored 
woman suffrage because he thought the 
women of his district were nearly all Re- 
publicans. 

No more speeches were made, and the 
roll-call was completed as follows. Dem- 
ocrats in italics: 


Ayes — Messrs. Ainsworth, Andrus, Barton, 
Batcheller, Bauer, Brown, Brownell. Comstock, 
Cottrell, Creamer, Dante, Davidson, Decker, 
Demarest, Dunham, Edwards, Enz, Fitts, Fla- 
herty, Gallup, Gibbs, Hamilton, Harwood, Hitt, 
Husted, Kimball, Lane, Larmon, Leroy, Loder, 
Longley, Mase, Maynard, McAdam, McKenzie, 


McLaughlin, Mead, Miley, Moody, Mullaney, 


O’ Neil, Peck, Rhodes, Rice, Saunders, Saxton, 
Sheldon, Sperry, Stevens, Tefit, Townsend, Tread- 
way, Upson, West, Whipple, Young.—56. 

Nors—Messrs. Acker, Baker, A. B., Blake, 
Blanchfield, Blumenthal, Cheney, Connelly, Coon, 
Cronin, Crosby, Curtis, De Peyster, Dinkelspiel, 
Donaldson, Endres, Fish, Greene, Groat, Guen- 
ther, Haffner, Hagan, Hornidge, Hughes, Hunt- 
ing, Kelly, Kent, Kerrigan, King, Little, Martin, 
McCarren, Miller, Moffitt, Murray, Newschafer, 
Pearsall, Roesch, Ryan, Schaaff, Sheehan, Strass- 
burg, Van Gorder, Yetman.—43. 

Ayes, 56; noes, 43. As there are 128 
members of Assembly, no bill can be 
passed without a ‘constitutional majority” 
—that is, a majority of all elected—65 
votes. The bill lacked nine votes of pass- 
ing. Among absent members who would 
certainly have voted for us were Messrs. 
Adams, Finn, McCann, Nixon, and Savary. 

Of the 56 votes in our favor, 44 were 
given by Republicans, and 12 by Demo- 
crats; of the 43 against us, 22 were given 
by Republicans, and 21 by Democrats. 
The result was as favorable as we ex- 
pected. Mrs. Howell did excellent work 
in seeing the members, and many letters 
and petitions were sent in. But it is not yet 
a popular measure politically. Slowly but 
surely, however, opposition declines. This 
year only one speech was made against us, 
and our antagonists had never so small a 
roll-call. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND. NEWS. 


John Bright is dead. 

There are sixty women among the 16,000 
dentists of the United States. 

A girl’s club for the study of domestic 
economy has been formed in St. Louis. 

The National W. 8. A. of Massachusetts 
held its monthly meeting last week Fri- 
day. ‘The chief events of the month were 
enumerated. 

The Fort Scott petition against the Kan- 
sas Senate bill to lower the age of protec- 
tion for girls was written by a man, circu- 
lated by men, and signed by every man to 
whom it was presented. 

Mrs. Martha Bruce, of Millbridge, Me., 
lectured a few days ago at Columbia 
Falls, Me. It was the first lecture on 
woman suffrage ever given in this town, 
and was well received by both men and 
women. 

The West Virginia W. C. T. U. are re- 
joicing over the passage of a bill provid- 
ing for a House of Correction, where 
youthful offenders may be separated from 
the hardened criminals. The women have 
worked hard for the bill. 

Miss Lelia J. Robinson and Miss Mary 
A. Greene, the two lady lawyers of Massa- 
chusetts, had a hearing last week before 
the judiciary committee in favor of a bill 
to make contracts between husband and 
wife valid. 

After Mrs. Gougar’s address at Oregon, 
Ill., recently, the board of supervisors 
met and adopted a resolution instructing 
their representatives in the Legislature to 
sustain all woman suffrage measures that 
were introduced, especially the municipal 
proposition. 

The editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
this week hada very pleasant visit from 
Major Hudson, of the Topeka Capital- 
Commonwealth, and Mrs. Hudson. Major 
Hudson says that in Kansas,where women 
have municipal suffrage, prohibition does 
prohibit, and the younger generation is 
growing up to feel that drinking is dis- 
reputable. 




















The Columbia (S. C.) Weekly Record de- 
votes nearly a column to an explanation 
of the nature and advantages of ‘*Women’s 
Exchanges.” 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar writes: ‘I ear- 
nestly recommend the equal suffrage clubs 


of Indiana to study in private and discuss | 


in public ‘The American Commonwealth,’ 
by James Bryce. I deem this one of the 
most valuable contributions to the science 





of government, and especially adapted to | 


the use of equal suffrage students.” 

Justice Ward, of Perth Amboy, N. J., 
allowed a scoundrel who had assaulted a 
woman to go at large in order to look for 
bail for himself. 
since. If the man’s offence had been horse- 
stealing or defaulting, no judge would have 
thought of letting him go to look for his 
own bail. 

Miss Frances E. Willard and Miss Anna 
Gordon left Chicago Friday for a six 
weeks’ trip in the South, during which 
time they will attend the Annual W. C. 
T. U. Conventions and visit the leading 
cities in Georgia, South Carolina, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Indian Territory, returning 
via St. Louis early in May. : 


He has not been seen | 


ory no S Be ree. The 


Afflicts 

tem having to the 

air of winter, is weakened the warm days of 

the changing season, and yields to attacks 
} raaparilais just the med- 





OLD STAND. NEW STORE. 
On the street floor of the building occupied by 


| them for the last twenty years as sale:room and 


factory, Putnam * Co. have opened a retail store 
numbered 8 and 10 Beach Street, stocked with a 
complete line of Bedding and Brass . 
Here may be found a s of goods, but 


| especially a choice stock of Hair Mattresses and 


At the County W. C. T. U. Convention | 


held in Frankfort, O., this tribute was paid 
to the venerable Mrs. Phcebe Cook McKell : 
‘*Had it not been for her ever-open purse, 
and her never-failing words of counsel 
and encouragement, coming oft from the 
bed of suffering, to-day there would be 
neither W. C. T. U. nor Suffrage Associa- 
tion in this part of Ohio.” 


Miss Caroline A. Huling, editor of Jus- | 


titia, has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the ladies’ department of the 
Gaskell Literary Club of Chicago. Mrs. 


Colby will send the Tribune to fill unex- | 


pired subscriptions to Justitia, which Miss 


Huling is unable to continue at present. | 


Miss Huling’s activity and enterprise will 
make her services valuable in her new 
field. 


A suffrage society has been formed at 
Massillon, O., with the following officers: 


. + \eaeatinee Caroline McCullough Ever- 
ard. 

Vice-Presidents— Mrs. Augusta M. Russell, 
Mrs. Mary E. Burton and Mrs. Eleanor M. 
Brown. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Katharine Focke. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Sarah Corns. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. 8. O. Eggert. 

Trustees—Mrs. Jennie R. Beatty, Mrs. Jose- 
phine Drake and Mrs. Clara Hunt. 

The meeting held for organization is de- 
clared by the Massillon Independent to have 
been conducted in most business-like 
fashion—‘‘a model meeting.” 

The Rockport (Mass.) Review says of the 
recent election: ‘The polls were opened 
and voting proceeded in a quiet manner, 
the only rivalry apparent being in the con- 
test for the surveyorship of highways for 
the South Village. An incident of the 
election was the appearance of Mrs. Jas. 
S. Rogers and Miss Eliza Caldwell, the 
first of their sex in town to avail them- 
selves of the privilege of casting a ballot. 
This was modestly and unassumingly per- 
formed, and on their retiring applause 
was given, a fitting compliment to their in- 
telligence.” 


Mrs. Effie Rogers has been elected to 
the school board in Oskaloosa, Ia. The 
total number of votes cast for school com- 
mittee was unusually large, more than 
double that of last year. ‘The Oskaloosa 
Globe says: ‘**The only reason for this that 
we can think of was that a lady was out 
as a candidate, and a score of ladies were 
urging her claims. The real object of the 
move was to bring to public notice the 
fact that women desire a place in public 
affairs, and by fair, persistent, rational 
methods propose to have it. This is the 
first instance in which a lady has been 
called by public franchise to any office in 
this city. We heartily endorse the idea, 
and believe that woman has a divine right 
to a place in the affairs of State. Mrs. 
Rogers was detained at home by sickness 
in the family, but the work went on 
smoothly, and she won.” 


CLOTHING for BOYS. 


We would call the attention of parents and guar- 
dians to the new department of our business— 


Ready-made Clothing 
Fine Furnishig Goods 


For Boys from Four Years of Age. 


For the Spring season we have taken special pains 
to prepare an attractive stock of well-made and 
perfect-fitting garments. The fabrics which we use, 
and our manner of making and trimming the | 
garments, are superior to anything ever before 
attempted in boys’ clothing ready-made, and we 
invite an inspection of our stock. 

For the convenience of early buyers we have | 
prepared a descriptive price -list, which will be | 
mailed to all applicants. 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 























Live Geese Pillows. invalids’ and Infants’ Bed- 
ding receive careful attention as also the Re- 
making and Renovating of Mattresses and Pil- 
lows. The Putnam Spring Bed is their own 
invention, and has been before the public for fifty 
years still occupying a leading place. For some- 
thing new in Crib Mattresses and Pillows the 
“Siesta” Goods are receiving great favor. The 
firm, having had an experience of nearly half a 
century and a business integrity of the highest, 
takes pleasure in informing the public in general, 
and house-keepers in particular, of their new de- 
parture in this line. ith a new factory rankin 
with the largest and best equipped in the Unite 
States, they are more than ever able to meet the 
wants of all their patrons. In the manutacture 
of bedding the appointments of the factory are 
very important, more so than in most lines of 
manufactured goods. 

Putnam & Co., in arranging their work-rooms, 
profited by their long experience and have fitted 
up a factory on Congress Street complete in 
every detail. On the ground floor are the offices, 
salesroom, sewing and shipping rooms. On the 
second floor is stored the finished mattresses; this 
is also usedas asalesroom. The third fidor 1s oc- 
cupied entirely by the mattress-makers, with parti- 
tions separating the different grades of manufac- 
tures. The stock used on this floor is prepared 
directly above by the most improved machinery, 
some of which was built expressly for Putnam & 
Co. On the next floor, the fifth, the Putnam 
Spring Bed and Putnam Upholstered Spring Cot 
aremade. A part of this floor is used for storage 

urposes. The sixth floor is devoted entirely to 
eather work. Here is a machine for steaming 
and renovating feathers with a capacity of 100 
Ibs., built under the direct supervision of the 
firm. The building is fire-proof and as near dust- 
proof as is possible; this last very important 
feature being obtained by a double thickness of 
hard pine flooring with asbestos pow between, 
and by automatic closing doors throughout. It 
is heated from top to bottom by the Sturtevant 
System, which gives a continuous circulation of 
Pure Air, and ented by the Incandescent Light. 
With these facilities the house feels confident of 
continued favor with the public, and will preserve 
their former business standing. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvei of purity, 


This powder never varies. 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





THREE NEW BOOKS 


A QUAKER GIRL OF NANTUCKET. 


By MARY CATHERINE LEE. 16mo, tastefully 


bound, $1.25. 
PASSE ROSE. 


A Novel by ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY, author 
of “But Yet a Woman,” “‘The Wind of Destiny,’’ 
ete. l6mo, $1.25. 


A WHITE UMBRELLA IN MEXICO. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, author of ‘*Well-Worn 
Roads,” etc. With illustrations by the author- 
Tastefully bound. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


A WANT SUPPLIED ! 


The First Exclusive Retail Bedding Store 
in New England, 
BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


Also a full line of Iron Bedsteads, 
and Fine Bedding always in stock. 
Infants’, Children’s and Invalids’ Bed- 
ding a specialty. 

Ask to see the SIESTA CRIB MAT- 
TRESS and PILLOW. Now is the time 
to have your Hair Mattresses, Pillows, 
Bolsters and Beds Remade and Reno- 
vated. 


PUTNAM & CO., 
8 and 10 Beach St. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 
BY OZORA 8. DAVIS. 


Though the force of our honest endeavor 
Seem as vain as the shifting sands, 

And the seed that in love we are sowing 
Bring a harvest to strangers’ hands ; 

Yet in all is a purpose resistless 
As the swell of a rising tide, 

Which the eyes that are blinded and weary 
Shall behold on the ‘other side.” 

—Golden Rule. 
——_oe—___—_—__ 


WOMEN CANNOT GOVERN. 


BY MARY NORTON BRADFORD. 








And why shouldn’t women govern? 
History furnishes examples 
Of illustrious female rulers— 
Any schoolboy’ll give you samples, 
There are Thomyris and Dido, 
Down Time’s corridors so musty 
With Semiramis a-marching, 
And their names are not yet dusty! 


When was Pngland’s glory greater, 
When her record e’er more splendid 
Than when “Good Queen Bess” was ‘‘boss’’ there, 
And before her gladly bended 
Noble warriors, statesmen, poets— 
Names immortal in Westminster— 
When earth’s mightiest, William Shakespeare, 
Was the subject of a spinster? 
— Boston Globe. 
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THE OLD FRIENDS. 


BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 


— | 
Where are they scattered now, the old, old, friends? 
One made her dwelling where the maples glow, 
And mighty streams through solemn ferests flow, 
But never from the pine-crowned land of snow 
A message sends. 


Some meet me oft amid life’s common ways; 

And then perchance a word or smile declares 

That warm hearts throb beneath their load of cares; | 

For love grows on, like wheat among the tares, 
Till harvest days. 


“But some have fall’n asleep ;” the words are sweet! | 

O friends at rest beneath the blessed sod, 

My feet still tread the weary way ye trod 

Ere yet your loving souls went back to God! 
When shall we meet? 


O thou, Divinest Friend, when shall it be 
That I may know them in their garments white, 
And see them with a new and clearer sight, 
Mine old familiar friends—made fair and bright, 
Like unto thee? 
——_—--—-#o—— 


SEA-MUSIC. 


BY MORTIMER WHEELER. 








Sink, sun, in crimson far away, 
Float out, pale moon, above the roar, 
While brown and silver, flame and gray, 
Round rock and sand the waters pour; 
For night had clew to all the store 
Of wild wave-harmony that rings, 
And Earth hath not in all her lore 
Such legends as sea-music brings. 


Here singing silver shallows fray 
The ruby-tufted, golden floor; 
Here wondrous twilit forests sway 
Round coral porch and corridor 
Where lurk—but ah, why yet implore 
The splendid dream that round them clings? 
Where the dead lie who heard of yore 
The legends that sea-music brings. 


This is the sea that could not stay 
The tides of men, that evermore 
Rolled westward still, and cleft its spray 
With hollowed trunk and dauntless oar ; 
Here Grecian trireme reeled before 
Rome’s purple galley; here sea-kings 
Left red on wave and blackened shore 
The legends that sea-music brings. 


Earth keeps not now the face she wore ; 

The smoke-trails dusk the wide white wings ; 
No longer as of old shall soar 

The legends that sea-music brings. 
oe -—— = 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
FOOL-MAKERS AND PEAOE-MAKERS. 
BY GLEN HATHAWAY. } 


**And so,” says Donald Carlyle, ‘‘you 
really do love me, Phyllis? Tell me so 
again, little sweetheart; for I can hardly 
feel sure of it yet.” 

‘*Pray excuse me; I love you with so 
much of my heart that none is left to pro- 
test,’ ’ replies Miss Bright, with"her pretty 
dimpling smile and a shy, sweet, and yet | 
half-saucy glance up from under her long 
dark lashes. 

They are returning from a social where | 
Phyllis has been her most bewitching self, | 
and Donald has just asked her the great | 
question of life, and has received a highly | 
satisfactory answer. - And it is at this very | 
auspicious moment, with Phyllis’s confid- | 
ing hand on his arm, and her winsome face, | 
looking still more winsome in the fluffy | 
white frame of a particularly becoming 
opera-hood, smiling up at him lovingly, | 
she being in the most affectionate of her | 
many moods, that Mr. Carlyle’s evil genius 
leads him to make utter shipwreck of his | 
peace. | 

‘But, dearest,’’ he remarks presently, as 
they pace onward together up the quiet 
street, lit only with March’s ivory moon- 
light, ‘“‘you must not flirt any more with 
Will Maynard, or I shall become jealous.” 
As he speaks, this misguided young man 
smiles at the ridiculous possibility suggest- 
ed by himself. 

“J_flirt!”? exclaims Phyllis, with a 
quick, stag-like uplifting of her curly, 
bronze-brown head, opening wide two dark 
blue eyes of indignant amazement. ‘*Why, 
Don,” reproachfully, ‘I never flirted in all 
my life!” ; 

‘“**& rose by any other name,’ ” quotes 
Donald. “You have another name for the 
thing, I suppose.’’ 





ald. 


| have known you the longest; and doesn’t | 
_ the proverb say, ‘Old things’ (and friends, | 
| too, I suppose) ‘are dearest;’ and aren’t 


| to soothe that young man’s irritation. 


| pean history?” flippantly counter-ques- 


| tormenting me?” 


' ready to rise up and join its brethren at the 


| you ought to be ashamed to worry your 


proverbial pie-crust, it is made only to be 
| broken. 


| tinacity, as he stands upon the porch-steps | 
| in act to go: ‘“‘But you won’t fl— have so 


| always so entertaining, and he never loses 


Of this remark Miss Bright takes no ap- 
parent notice. For a moment she regards 
him sadly and thoughtfully; then she 
8 : 
“Of course, Donald,” she says, ‘‘I could 
not help seeing that you had a great many 
faults; but I did not think that you were 
so absurdly jealous. Can I help it if peo- 
ple will—will—well, talk nonsense and 
make themselves generally ridiculous? | 
One has to be polite, you know, especially 
if they belong to one’s father’s congrega- 
tion. And then they get up such ideas! 
Why, sir, recently I was accused of flirting 
with you, and by Will; and now you ac- 
cuse me of flirting with him. Quite a co- 
incidence, is it not?” airily. 

“Surely you do not put me on a level | 
with him in your regard?” demands Don- 





They have reached the Brights’ gate by | 
this time, and Phyllis pauses just inside it, | 
with one hand resting upon it, and with a | 
very innocent expression on her lifted face. | 

“Why, n—o,” she says, musingly. “I | 


proverbs infallible? By the way, Donald, | 
if ever the public utterly refuses to let you 


| argue its law-cases, turn brigand—on the | 


stage, you understand. You've just the 
complexion and hair for it—dark people | 
can look so fiercee—and if you will only 
glare upon your unlucky captives as you're | 
doing on me at this moment, you will bea 
grand success!” ‘The pretty ripple of 
laughter with which she concludes, ap- 
parently contemplating in thought Mr. | 
Carlyle’s theatrical career, in no way tends | 





“Phyllis,” he says sternly, ‘do you 


| want me to understand that you only care | 
| for me because we are such old friends, | 


and that if you had known Maynard as | 
long, you would have married him?” 

“If Bonaparte had died in his infancy, 
what would have been the course of Euro- 


“Who can tell ‘what 
And T have not mar- 


tions Miss Phyllis. 
might have been? 
ried any one yet.” 

‘*You have promised to marry me.” 

“Yes; I believe I did agree to something 
of the sort. But that was only about half 
an hour ago; you can’t expect me to feel 
very much engaged as yet.” 

“Phyllis, you are talking nonsense! 
Why do you take such a cruel delight in 


“Oh, how polite you are! I am silly 
and cruel. What else?” counting on two 
slender fingers, and holding a third bent, 


next accusation. 

Mr. Carlyle takes possession of both her 
hands, accusing witnesses and all. 

‘*You are a provoking little wretch,” he | 
says, with energy, ‘‘and a hateful young | 
witch, and the worst tease in Kansas. | 
There! And if good advice were not ut- | 
terly wasted upon you, I should say that | 


devoted Donald like—like”—— 

“The Newfoundland puppy worrying 
my lace ties,” suggests Miss Bright, kind- | 
ly helping him to a simile; then, meekly: 
‘‘And when you are quite done with them, 


| will you please give me back my fingers, | 


so that I can reckon up those last epi- | 
thets?” 
Thus peace is restored; but, like the 


For says Donald a little later, re- 
turning to the combat with ill-advised per- 


much to say to Maynard after this, will 
you?” 

‘Really, I do not see why I should be 
rude to Will. I like him very well; he is 


his temper and calls people names,” laying 
a slight, aggravating emphasis on the last | 
two pronouns. 

‘*But won’t you drop him because I ask 
you to, fair Phyllis?” coaxingly. 

“And why should you?” with a still | 
more aggravating emphasis and an air of 
innocent wonder. 

“You seem to forget we are engaged,” 
returns he, in a rather too masterful way. 

“Oh, no; I do not forget that. Especial- 
ly,” with gentle sadness, ‘‘when I fear I 
shall soon regret it.” 

“If you do”— begins Donald, slowly, 
then flashes out: ‘I have been tortured 
for your amusement long enough. I will 
not share your love with Maynard. Make 
your choice between us!” 

‘He never asked me to,” replies Miss 
Bright. ‘‘If he had, who can tell what”— 
Something she sees in Carlyle’s handsome 
young face, white and passionate in the 
white moonlight, checks her in mid-sen- 
tence; and she breaks off with a little low 
laugh: ‘‘Why, how tragic we are becom- 
ing! Donald,” in sudden appeal; ‘you 
have known me more than half my life; 
now do you think I can change utterly in 
about ten minutes? You must take me just 
as I am, ‘for better, for worse,’ ” with a flit- 
ting briar-rose blush at her own quotation; 





‘just as lam, temper and flirtatious ways 
and all; you must take me so, or leave me 
s0.”’ 

She expects him at once to declare that 
with all her faults he loves her still, where- 
upon she will gracefully yield the point in 
dispute. But her expectations are not ful- 
filled. Ignoring the olive-branch extended 
to him by implication, Carlyle gazes at 
her for an instant in silence, lovingly, de- 
spairingly, earnestly, as though he wished 
to impress on his memory all her wilful, 
insouciant charm at this, their moment of 
parting ; then turns, strides down the walk, 
flings the gate to behind him, and is gone. 

He has left her! As Phyllis realizes'this 
fact, she draws a long breath and clasps 
her hands quickly in a gesture of surprise 
and pain. Then, recovering, she lingersa 
little at the foot of the steps, and, careless- 
ly humming a tune, makes a dainty little 
bouquet (suitable for a masculine button- 
hole) of some sweet violets and a spray or 
two of “the almond’s rosy snow;” but 
Donald does not profit by her delay to re- 
turn and be reconciled. 

The tune dies as she at length enters the 
house ; in silence she goes to her room and 
removes her wraps, then faces herself in 
the mirror. 








“Well,” inquires she of her winsome re- | 
flection, “what do you think? Will he | 


come back to-morrow,—or the day after?” 

But though to-morrow, and the day af- 
ter, and several days after that, come to 
Phyllis in due time, Donald does not. 
Thereat she is quite indignant. Always 
before, in every quarrel (and their name is 
legion) that has arisen between them since 
they were small children, Donald has been 
the one, whether in the right or wrong, to 
beg pardon. Why should he now break 
this time-honored custom, and leave the 
humble pie for her to eat? It does not at 
first occur to her that he has indeed left 
her, and, thinking his love wasted upon 
her, does not intend to resume his alle- 
giance; she fondly imagines that he is 
only awaiting a good opening to return. 
In this belief, meeting him one day, she 
half-shyly, half-coquettishly offers him 
such an opening; but the coldly polite 


| way in which he declines to see it destroys 


her “tower of trust,” and in its ruins, 
doubt and sorrow take up their abode. 
Yet, suffer as she may, she feels that it is 
simply impossible to pursue him and im- 
plore his forgiveness for her rash behavior. 

But however much she may wish to 
imitate Mariana, and, neglecting all her 
duties, sigh at eve and morn and many 
other times, ‘‘He cometh not!” cruel Fate 
will not allow her that melancholy pleas- 
ure. Mariana the Forlorn would never 
have found time for her famous lamenta- 
tions, had she been the temporary house- 
keeper for a father and three younger sis- 
ters; and instead of the large staff of effi- 
cient and biddable servants which the 
Moated Grange doubtless contained, had 





for sole assistant in her domestic cares a | 
Western girl of an independent spirit, who 


flounced off one Monday evening, leaving | 


the ironing, baking, and all the number- 
less et ceteras of housework on her hands. 
Under such circumstances, the luxury of 
woe is clearly an unattainable one. 
Tuesday morning finds Phyllis in the 
kitchen, making ready for action. 
‘‘Now, Mamie,” she says coaxingly, to 


| the eldest of her sisters, ‘do you help me 


through to-day like a good girl, and I'll 
get you something new to read.” 

There has been a shadow upon Mamie’s 
very pretty face, for, in truth, she is more 
than a little “riled” at having to stay away 
from school and do housework, a task 
from which, as the heroine of one of her 
favorite novels would probably express it, 
her very soul recoils; but at Phyllis’s en- 
ticing words this shadow vanishes. 

“That’s right; cheer up,” continues the 
observant Phyllis, bestowing a pat of ap- 
proval upon her sister’s shoulder. ‘Now, 
while you do these dishes, I’ll get Bess and 
Pearl off to school and do the work up- 
stairs, and then we will ‘whew round’ to- 
gether. It won’t be very long before I 
find another girl, and till I do, we'll co- 
operate, and become such good house- 
keepers as to astonish mother when she 
comes home.” 

After which encouragement Phyllis de- 
parts with the energy of a small whirl- 
wind, in a big gingham apron and a blue 
cambric sweeping-cap, leaving Mamie to 
her own devices. She is washing the dishes 
with dainty deliberation, when a curly, 
dark head appears at the open window, 
and a boyish voice inquires if she is going 
to school. The head and the voice belong 
to Donald Carlyle’s brother Tom, who fol- 
lows the example of his elder by devoting 
himself with youthful chivalry to Phyllis’s 
sister. If there were more juvenile Car- 
lyles, they would probably be admirers of 
Bess and Pearl, the eight-year-old twins; 
but there are none. 

“Not to-day,” replies Mamie, with a 
martyred air. 

“Well, then,” says Tom, “tyou’ll have 
plenty of time to read this book I just got 
for you;” and pulling a paper-bound novel 





that her sister is more absent-minded than 


from his pocket, he tosses it into her hands, — 
and then runs off to answer a whistled call | 
from another boy. 

“Plenty of time to read.” What mock- 
ery! Mamie hastily examines the book. 
She thinks it seems interesting. It evident- 
ly belongs to ‘‘the order of the hot-ty Lady 
Imergin,” as Phyllis christened its class af- 
ter reading ‘‘One Summer,” and in the de- 
velopment of its plot resembles that ser- 
pentine piece of fireworks, the unfolding 
of whose every coil is marked by an ex- | 
plosion and a shower of sparks; each 
chapter closes with a startling surprise, | 
and a flock of exclamations and italics. 
Although she is a minister’s daughter, | 
Mamie dearly loves a novel containing 
plenty of murder and mystery, love and | 
rhetoric; this abounds with all four. She | 
is fond of other reading, too, and has been 
known on occasion to do as Daniel De- 
ronda was advised to, and ‘‘shoot down a 
cartload of information just where it was 
wanted ;” but such gifts are of small ser- 
vice in a domestic crisis like the present. 

An unread book in Mamie’s possession 
burns like money in a spendthrift’s pocket. 
It occurs to Phyllis during the morning 








usual, but she herself is too busy to make 
inquiries; she flies around like Dr. Watts’ 
exemplary little bee. Time passes; the 
dinner is progressing finely, and a row 
of neatly ironed garments adorns the 
clothes-horse and bears witness to her in- | 
dustry, when a smell of burning assails | 
her nostrils. It comes from the dining- | 
room, which Mamie occupies. Thither 
Phyllis repairs. 

The new novel lies open on the table at | 
one side, and Mamie’s eyes, wide with | 
anxious interest, are fixed upon its fasci- | 
nating pages. Evidently she is blind and | 
deaf to all other things, though one hand | 

| 
| 
| 


rests uselessly on the handle of her iron, 
which, moved slowly at intervals, has left 
a number of impressions in deep brown on 
a fine damask napkin. Phyllis’ house- 
wifely soul is stirred to its deepest depths | 
at the sight. Reaching over Mamie’s | 
bowed and unconscious head, she seizes | 
upon ‘“The Doom of the Daltons,” bears it 
in grim silence, deaf to Mamie’s startled 
apologies, to the kitchen stove, and in one 
moment more the much-suffering heroine 
is suffering fiery martyrdom. As the full 
horror of Phyllis’s deed dawns upon Ma- 
mie, she utters a wail of agony and anger, 
and makes a frantic dive to the rescue; 
but Phyllis remorselessly holds her back 
until the beautiful Isola is well on fire. 
Then she releases her. 

‘*You—you—young scoundrel!” gasps 
Mamie, searching for a withering epithet, 
with heart too full for utterance. “I'll 
not help you another bit; you may do all | 
the work your own self!” she adds, indig- 
nantly, and stalks in would-be stately | 
fashion from the room, pursued by Phyl- 
lis’s mocking laugh and the words, ‘*You’re 
no great loss, I can assure you!” 

Mamie’s stateliness leaves her outside 
the door, and running down the garden 
paths, she seeks her favorite nook under the 
low, sweeping boughs of a hump-backed 
peach-tree, just now transfigured by its | 
rosy, fragrant blossoms. Here she drops | 
in a disconsolate little heap upon the short | 
young grass, and abandons herself to 
tears. Never before in all her thirteen | 
years of life has such a grief assailed her. | 
When, if ever, will she learn how Isola es- | 
caped from the tyranny of her cruel step- 
mother, what particular form of Nemesis 
overtook the heavy villain, and who Del- 
phine Dalton really was? And when Mrs. 
Bright returns, she may be moved to exe- 
cute the threat that has long been hang- 
ing over Mamie, and forbid the reading of 
any more novels. At this agonizing 
thought her sobs so increase that Tom 
Carlyle, who is examining a willow on his 
side of the wall with a view to whistles, 
hears them, and climbs over. By way of 
consolation, he first blows an ear-piercing 
blast upon a newly made whistle, then 
offers it to her; whereupon she lifts her | 
head, and in answer to his inquiries, gives | 
her sorrow words. 

It is very becoming to Mamie to cry in 
moderation; and now, with her pretty red 
mouth quivering with grief, her sad dim- 
ples flickering in and out, and her blue 
eyes shining through their tears, Beauty 
in distress is calculated to rouse her knight 
to vengeance. 

“It was mean of Phyllis,” he says, when 
the story has been told, “‘but she’ll make 
it up to you when her temper goes down, 
for she’s always right good-natured after 
a cross spell.” 

“T don’t wa—want her to,” wails the 
afflicted one. ‘She was too hateful for 
anything. I wish I could make her feel bad !” 

“April fool her,” suggests Tom, after a 
moment’s thought. 

“Pshaw! she never cares; 
laughs with the rest.” 

“She wouldn’t laugh at this trick. You 
know she and Donald have quarrelled 
again’’—— 

“They are always doing it, and he will 
come over and make it up within a week.” 








she just 





“No, he won't. He is awfully mad this 
time. I heard him tell mother that he 
thought he would take the offer Cousin 
John made him, and go to California and 
be his partner; he said he wanted to go 
where he would never have to see or hear 
anything of Phyllis Bright again.” 

**Well, I do wonder what she could have 
done to offend him as much as all that,” 
muses Mamie, failing to recognize her 
familiar friend of fiction, the estranged 
lover, when she meets him in real life. 

“And,” continues Tom, “you know he 
sprained his right wrist the day before 
yesterday, and so he has to write with his 
left hand now, and he writes like nothing 
you ever saw, it is so scratchy and strag- 
gling and unrecognizable.” And here 
Tom’s voice falls to a mysterious whisper, 


| to which Mamie listens with delight. 


“Oh, but won’t it be good fun? She'll 
be looking out for him just like Sister 
Anne on the watch-tower, only she won't 
see anybody coming at all. Serve her 
right!” vindictively. Then a new idea 
occurs to her. “Oh, don’t you want to 
catch Don, too? You know Phyllis never, 
never will say she is sorry for anything 
first, though she is always willing to be 
friends again, and | can write just like her 
when I try.” Then whisper—whisper— 
whisper, with the fair head and the dark 
close together, and two voices sunk as low as 
if the conspirators feared that the red-bird 
squawking in the tree above them, or the 
dapper brown wrens, “‘peart and chipper 
and sassy,” coquetting in the sunshine, 
might carry the matter, and warn their 
intended victims. 

For the rest of the day Mamie wears a 


| rather important air, and seems fond of 


solitude, which conduct Phyllis attributes 


| to sulkiness, and treats with icy disdain, 


whereat the plotter smiles in her sleeve, 
as who should say, ‘“*Pride will have a 
fall.” 

"***The foolish First,” is, as usual, cele- 
brated in the Bright household by the old 


| familiar tricks, none of which Mamie, as 


is not usual, plays upon Phyllis, an inac- 


| tion so mysterious as to make her, meta- 


phorically speaking, walk upon eggs, 
justly fearing that Mamie holds in reserve 
some plot to cause her utter humiliation. 
Late in the afterneon she is in the kitch- 
en making tea-biscuit, when a ring at the 
door is followed by the appearance of 
Tom, ushered by one of the twins. 
‘*Here’s a note for you,” says that in- 
genuous youth. “I wouldn’t let Pearl 
take it to you, for fear she’d make you 


| think it was a trick. Don wants no an- 


swer.” 
The writing is certainly queer and 
crabbed enough for any man to have exe- 


| cuted with his left hand, yet Phyllis de- 


ciphers it, and as she reads, a soft and 
charming smile, which has been absent 
for some days, dimples her cheek. The 
biscuit go into the oven with dispatch; 
the twins are entreated and bribed to 
watch over them; and within ten minutes 
after the receipt of that note, Miss Phyllis 
is off upstairs to freshen her attire, whis- 
tling ‘Captain Jinks” in a very gay and 
indecorous manner. 

Meantime, Tom has betaken himself to 
the office of Senderline & Carlyle, and has 
given to the junior partner of that rising 
firm a small cream-white note, delicately 
scented, and sealed with the initial P. 
Donald reads this pretty note with evident 
pleasure (which is shared in secret by his 
brother), then hastily repairs to the Con- 
gregational parsonage. 

‘“*T never thought she would beg pardon, 
the little fiery darling!” he soliloquizes on 
his way. ‘But I won’t speak of it, for 
fear she might think I meant to triumph 
over her.” 

And, strangely enough, Phyllis has also 
made that same magnanimous resolution. 
She has been watching, and before he has 
time to ring she opens the door, such a 
lovely, welcoming Phyllis as she is, with 
the shadows of the wide, half-lighted hall 
making a background for her graceful 
young figure in its gray gown; with radi- 
ant eyes, blue as the violets in her bronze- 
brown hair, “the sweetest lips that ever 
were kissed” smiling a little tremulously, 
and cheeks flushed to the hue of the peach- 
blossoms at her throat. 

“Phyllis,” says Carlyle, when the door 
is shut and he holds her to his heart, his 
own at last, “Sweetheart, I shall never 
be jealous again.” 

‘**Be sure that I will give you no cause,” 
she replies, with bewitching repentance. 
“IT am going to be a good girl now, forever 
and always, as Bess promises after she has 
been misbehaving. For O Donald, my 
dear! I was miserable when I thought I 
had lost you!” 

At this moment there rings out a shrill, 
horrible cry, at which the lovers start 
guiltily asunder. 

“April fool! April fool!” 

Whence comes it? From Mamie on the 
stairs, from Tom just arrived and standing 
in the doorway, from Bess and Pearl, has- 
tening at the sound to the scene of action, 
and ignorantly rejoicing on general princi- 
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ples that some one is caught, ‘April 
fool! April fool!” the hall rings with the 
shout. 

“Thomas Carlyle,” says his brother, 
“explain this instantly.” 

When Donald speaks in that voice he 
means to be obeyed, and the unworthy 
namesake of the Chelsea philosopher 
promptly explains. 

“] knew you had had a fuss with her”— 
he indicates. Phyllis by a wave of his cap— 
«and so I wrote a note as if from you, beg- 
ging her pardon, and saying you would 
come to see her right away if she forgave 
you and sent no answer.” 

“And,” says Mamie, taking up the story 
and coming down to receive her share of 
any scoldings that may follow its recital, 
«] wrote in Phyllis’s handwriting to Don- 
ald,” —her voice here becomes exceedingly 
tragic and loyelorn,—‘‘that she could no 
longer endure so cruel an estrangement, 
and implored his forgiveness, which he 
could signify by an immediate visit. 
And,” gleefully, “‘we caught you both. 
Oh, what an April fool!” 

So saying, and perfectly overcome by 
the blank looks of Phyllis and Carlyle, 
this wicked young forger sinks upon a 
hassock convulsed with laughter, in which 
she is joined by Tom, who fairly roars; 
and, after a happy, mirthful glance has 
flashed from black eyes to blue, by the 
victims themselves; while the bewildered 
and excited twins, catching up her last 
words, shout energetically, ‘‘April fool!” 

So great is the tumult that the Rev. Mr. 
Bright, who feels an uneasy sense of re- 
sponsibility for his daughters during the 
absence of their mother, hearing it, tears 
himself away from his beloved commen- 
taries and Greek roots, and comes down 
from his study with his gray hair rumpled 
wildly in the agonies of composition, his 
spectacles pushed up on top of his head, 
and a just-begun sermon in his hand. 

‘‘What does all this mean, my children?” 
he asks, in a would-be stern way, pausing 
on the landing, and nervously waving his 
sermon, until its blank pages stream out 
like flags of truce. 

“It means, sir,” replies Donald, with 
rare presence of mind, taking Phyllis’s 
hand and leading her to her father, ‘that 
you can have another child—a son, named 
Donald Carlyle—if you will please accept 
him.” 

“Certainly I will, and welcomehim, too,” 
says the minister; and the hands of the 
two men meet in a grasp of cordial friend- 
ship. It is at this point that the full 
knowledge of what they have done bursts 
upon the conspirators. ‘Tom is dumb with 
astonishment at his own achievement, but 
Mamie is equal to the occasion. 

‘‘How like a novel!” she sighs, gazing 
up at the group on the landing, in an 
ecstacy of self-admiration. ‘‘And to think 
Iam the cause of all!” 

“Yes,” says Phyllis, who, with one 
hand in Donald’s, has an arm about her 
father’s neck and has been shedding some 
half-hysterical tears of joy on his shoulder. 
“Yes, we owe our happiness to Mamie 
and Tom, for we had quarrelled a Vout- 
rance, and they made peace between us.” 

‘“* «Blessed are the peace-makers,’”’ reads 
Mr. Bright, thinking it an appropriate 
sentiment, from the sermon to which he 
still clings. 

“Even if they are April-fool makers as 
well?” demurely inquires Miss Phyllis, 
suddenly dismissing her tears, and look- 
ing up with the air of an ingenuous seeker 
after knowledge. 

Kansas. 
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OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THE FOOTBALL SEEDS. 


Johnny and Edmund liked to share their 
things, for they loved each other. One 
day they went together to buy a football. 
Edmund was to pay for the football, for 
he was rich; bnt Johnny must select it, 
for he knew about footballs. He had seen 
the students play. 

“Johnny,” said Edmund, ‘‘after we’ve 
bought it, let’s play in Uncle Comet’s gar- 
den.” 

“All right,” said Johnny. 

Uncle Comet was Johnny’s uncle, not 
Edmund’s. But did I not tell you that 
they liked to share their things? Uncle 
Comet lived in a little house near the edge 
of the town. When the boys pulled open 
the noisy old gate of his garden that after- 
noon, Uncle Comet himself looked down 
at them from the grape-arbor. 

“Johnny and friend,” said Uncle Comet, 
“a welcome for you. Come to trim the 
Vines?” 

No matter what Uncle Comet might be 
doing when Johnny and Edmund came 
into his garden, he always asked them if 
they had come to do it also. Sometimes 
it was planting seeds, sometimes it was 
hoeing corn.or picking currants, or even 
sharpening the axe. In all these things 


did Uncle Comet believe the little boys to 
have skill, : 
~Yes,.yes,” said Edmund, im reply to 








his question. ‘That first, and then foot- 
ball. See!” and he held up their pur- 
chase. 

Unele Comet fixed his spectacles more 
firmly upon his nose. 

“The right shape, but not the right 
color,” he said. 

‘““Why ?” cried the boys. 

‘My pumpkins are gold-color,” said 
Uncle Comet. And Johnny and Edmund 
could not tell whether he was joking, or 
whether he did indeed mistake their ball 
for a vegetable. 

“Shall we come up?” said Johnny, after 
he had done laughing at Uncle Comet. 

Edmund was already half-way up the 
arbor. 

“Johnny can cut the twine, and his 
friend can tie the knots, and I will lay the 
vines,” said Uncle Comet. 

So they all set to work with a will. 

“Uncle Comet, shall we plant our foot- 
ball?’ said Edmund, slyly. 

‘Plant the seeds,” said Uncle Comet. 

‘*Ho, ho!” laughed Johnny. ‘*Wouldn’t 
it be fun? Football seeds and football 
vines, and then footballs for dinner.” 

‘Johnny and friend,” said Uncle Comet, 
looking confidingly at the little boys, 
‘I’ve seen a currus fact. ‘There’s seeds to 
all things.” 

Uncle Comet waved a branch of his vine 
in emphasis of his words. 

**In footballs?” cried the little boys. 

‘’There’s seeds,”’ said Uncle Comet, nod- 
ding his gray old head. 

‘In our football, Uncle Comet?” urged 
puzzled Johnny. 

Uncle Comet looked down through his 
spectacles at the ball, as it lay on the 
ground. 

‘*There’s seeds,’’ he said mildly. 

Just then a shrill call interrupted the 
talk. 

‘*Hi, Ed! ye’ve got agay old ball. Want 
us to play?” 

Six hungry-looking, pinched lads stood 
without the gate. 

“The Six Mix!” exclaimed Edmund, 
scornfully. He assumed a lordly air. 

“Clear out!” he commanded. 

‘“There’s seeds,’ said Uncle Comet, re- 
peating his former words in a perturbed 
manner. He waved his branch of vine to- 
wards the Six Mix. They accepted his 
gesture as an invitation tocomein. One 
thin lad after another sneaked in at the 


gate. 
“My! It’s shiny, aint it?” said one to 
another. And they looked much as if they 


would like to eat the ball. 

“Ed, let them stay,” said Johnny, sud- 
denly. 

Uncle Comet earnestly waved his branch. 

“Johnny and friend,” he said, ‘plant 
out your seeds. They’ll maybe grow, and 
maybe won’t.” 

But the seeds did grow that afternoonin 
Uncle Comet’s garden. What kind of 
seeds, you ask? Why, football seeds, to 
be sure. And what werethey? Skill, and 
laughter, and a rousing good time, kind 
feelings and a hearty ‘‘good-night,”—those 
are football seeds. 

Johnny and Edmund planted theirs in 
the hearts of the Six Mix, and they grew 
and grew. Ah! it was beautiful to see 
them grow. 

‘‘Uncle Comet,” cried Edmund, turning 
his glowing face up to the old man on the 
grape-arbor, “Sam Mix is a bully kicker! 
He can kick clean over your house!” 

‘I’m afeerd he’ll kick himself in two,” 
said Uncle Comet. ‘*He don’t look a hearty 
lad.” 

‘*He’s all muscle,’ said Edmund, admir- 
ingly. 

‘‘Good-night, fellers!” sang out the lit- 
tle boys, as they parted at the gate. 

Uncle Comet was tying the last branch 
in its right place. 

“Some folks keep seeds a-dryin’ in the 
cupboard,” he mused to himself, ‘but I 
like to plant ’em. They’ll maybe grow, 
and maybe won’t.”—Sunday School Times. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
10 the Editor ; 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above-named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 
permanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
bottles of my remedy Free to any of your read- 
ers who haye consumption if they will send me 
their Express and P. O. address. 

Respectfully, TT. A. Siocum, M.C., 
181 Pearl Street, New York. 





Wuat you need is a medicine which is pure 
efficient, reliable. Such is Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
It possesses peculiar curative powers. 
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HQUIPOISH waist. 


For —— Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST isa 
with or without the 


rfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


— ~f— Ap removed at pleasure. 
th EC represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 





that of a corset front, 80 that a corset and a 
WS * ‘1 [oi within a waist. In the Open Back Soft 
i gi: uN 1 | Infants, i articular attention to the physical 
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iy a fo -~ Ladies’ Whole Back, without DOREGec cecccccscccesees $1.75 

‘ " HN \ Bone Front only......+++++++++s 2.00 

? i | 603, Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 2:28 

é. ie AN “ 610, Miases? Whole Back without Bones........:0.s0000++ 1.50 

4 as “ 
a J 2 621, +~—~y +—without Bones oor sececceeceeercccseseees 


PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress 7 ve it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of chil chil o 
Weshalltake pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn - ~y - this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part “f the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in 
ww One good Agent wanted for every City and 


own in the United States. 





DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


ood order. Mention THE WoOMAN’sS JOURNAL. 


Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, ‘Mass. 





"KNITTED MATTRESS COM PANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 


in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 


becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where shape 
and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 
We Manufacture Expressly: 


KNITTE 


T LINING, The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 


scarcely any CAR? ar, to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 
KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elas 


KNITTED 
appreciate 


TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, AND BOLSTERS. 0f spongy soft- 


ness. The filling is in one whole block or piece ; always in order, and no partcan become displaced 


winchy. 


KNITT D FILLED CHURCH 


the world main elastic and kee 


KNITT D FILLED WATER- PROOF M 


Can reservers, and are to b 


MDa feep theres 


FOR CARRIACE CUSHIONS. 
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ATTRES ES AND BOAT CUSHION 
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are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 
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hair 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 


KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. 
KNITTE 


For hospital and domestic purposes. 


FING FURNITURE, These, and all of our goods have 
always © PICTing FOr fonction from all who have used them. . ° 
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MATTRESS P 
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out mattress, and t 


In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven wire 
e DS. of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on top 


edb on ro Ae a level bed ot increasing its softness. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORT AT GANTON, MAES. 


‘LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 qo: Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast ee 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ioe cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties carefully served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices wngguaie. 

Ample Toilet-room for 


D. COOK & CO. Avon ond Bedford Sts. 





LADINS 


WILL LUNCH 


—IN— 


NEW LADIES’ LUNCH PARLOR, 
413 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Oak Grove Farm. 
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PULLS 2 ee Cente » Box. 
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JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.. | 
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ART SCHOOL, 


NEW STUDIO BUILDING 145 Dartmouth 8t., 
Bosten, INSTRUCTORS—D.M. BUNKER, K. K.CRAN- 
FORD, MERCY A. BAILEY. Urs well-established 
school opens oot. 1. Full courses in DRAWING and 
PAINTING. jal attention to LIFE STUDIES, 
PORT RAITURI and Illustrating. Begs 8 at + eT Emo. | 
For circulars address as above. F.M. Ss. 





STAMMERING 


And all Defects of Speech Corrected. | 
The training is physiological, easy for the pupil 
to grasp, and varied to meet the individual need. | 
References: HARRIET CLISBY, M. D., 74 Boylston | 
St., Boston; MARIA UPHAM Drake, Newton | 
Centre, Mass. = | 
Call or write for references to 

. MRS. E. J. E. THORPE; | 
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53 Boylston Street, 








‘Dress Reform Roous, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Sealine 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call Pn ay S the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and a from measure ip a 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to al 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

uze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLAS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. ZT. FOSG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 
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|| MEDICAL AL REGISTER! 


DRS. ‘COLBY &T TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beston. 


Uffice hours oon Ss M.to4P.M. Wednesda: 
and Saturday excepted ’ 


SARAH A. COLBY. BSTHER W. TAYLOR 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 — ee 





Chronic diseases a qo 
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COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Pm maa py of The tstruction 
of a three years’ gr course of Didac 
and Clinical Lectenes and tical werk ie the ie 





oratory and ng Room. 
i 
For OneCourse of Lectures........-s+se0000+ $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matrioula- 
tion and in Advance.......sccccccessecesess 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ...-.sssess. 5.00 
Demonstratcr’s Fee, payable but once.. 5.00 
Grad 1 Fe. ccccccccccccses secs ee 80.00 





For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. O. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


BRYN MAWRICOLLECE 


A COLLEGE FORIWOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
Greek t and undergraduate courees fn Sanskrit, 
reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo- -Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding’ Gothie and Old High German, History, 
Political Science, Physica, Chemistry, Biology, and 
Philosophy. Gymnasium with Dr. Sargent’s a 
Green moot a, Rig (value $450 n 
ree. nglis athematics, History and Biology. 
For Program, address as above. , vad 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October ist; endin May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, uizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and me ym ere of New York. For an. 
nouncements and repr San’ ly to 

EMILY BLACKWE Mt. D., DEAN, 
‘ 128 they Avenue, New York. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


Thirty-six Leaflets a are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Saffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 

The Bible or Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednab D. 


Manicipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
maa. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitation and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Mastachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Wumen, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage,{ipy Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. "By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditeh, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets. 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at Woman’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., Or 30 cents for the same, postpeld, 
by mail. 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL UNION. 


(CONDUCTED BY MRS. A. M. DIAZ.) 

The entertainment last Wednesday even- 
ing was a very pleasant one, and sixty 
people enjoyed it. Mrs. Bill sang with 
great acceptance, “Should he Upbraid,” 
“Happy as a Bird,” and “Tell me, O 
Bird of the Morning.” Miss Kellogg ac- 
companied her on the piano, and played 
two or three selections very finely. Miss 
Sadie Lamprell, a young girl about four- 
teen years old, delighted the audience 
with her effective recitations of ‘His 
Mother's Song,” “‘House-keeper’s Lament,” 
“Kittens and Babies,” and “Ifow Jimmy 
Tended the Baby.” This young lady gives 
great promise for the future, unless she 
should be spoiled in training. She now 
reads naturally and with distinctness, and 
shows full understanding of the pieces 
which she chooses. G. 





At the entertainment next Wednesday, 
April 3, at 7.30 P. M., Mrs. Kate Tannatt 
Woods will read a paper on ‘Old Mora- 
vian Customs in America.” Admittance 
free. 





In the employment department, the ap- 
plicants for work for the last six months 
have ranged from 139 to 270 per month. 
‘The applicants for workers have been from 
63 to 100 per month. Nursery maids, 
dress-makers, seamstresses and working 
house-keepers are most in demand. One 
reason why so many are out of work is 
that many of those who are willing to take 
the places offered are inexperienced or in- 
competent, and the experienced ones are 
sometimes very exacting as to the amount 
of work required, or as to undertaking 
anything outside their special work, or be- 
cause they do not consider the remunera- 
tion offered sufficient. In some branches, 
of course, the number of employees so far 
exceeds the number of employers that it is 
impossible to supply all with work ; but it 
is very difficult to get enough really expe- 
rienced nursery maids to fill the positions 
offered. F. 


On Tuesday afternoon, March 26, was 
held the regular Union meeting. Interest- 
ing accounts were given of the work of 
many of the departments. A committee 
was appointed to secure the signatures of 
tax-paying women to a petition asking 
that a woman or women may be appointed 
on the board of Overseers of the Poor. 
The meeting voted to ask the board of 
directors to appoint Union representatives 
to unite with representatives from other 
associations, the whole to form what 
might be called a central municipal com- 
mittee, whose business it shall be to act 
for the interests of women as any public 
exigency may require. 








Miss A. M. Beecher will speak before the 
Mothers’ Meeting, April 2, on ‘*What 
Women are Thinking,” at 2 o’clock. All 
women invited. 

WOMEN'S SUNDAY MEETINGS. 

Mrs. Clement Waters, on the 24th inst., 
spoke on “Some Lessons Taught by the 
Drama of Parsifal,’’ describing the per- 
formance presented at Bayreuth. Mrs. 
Waters drew conclusions with precision 
and simplicity, her thoughts tending to 
show that individual freedom and holiness 
of soul could only be gained by obedience 
to spiritual law and fidelity to the highest 
conception of truth. 

Rooms open on Sundays from 12 to 7. 


Coffee served till 2. All women invited. 
Cc. 





+o oe 
PROVIDENCE WOMEN’S E. AND I. UNION. 

237 BROAD STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Women’s E. and I. Union of Provi- 
dence, R. I., will complete its fifth year 
next May. It is in successful operation, 
having about six hundred members, with 
the usual standing committees on finance, 
social affairs, industries, employment, 
hygiene, physical culture, education, pro- 
tection, and lunch-room. The sub-com- 
mittees are on reception, entertainment, 
classes, the coterie, and the agency of 
direction. The women actively engaged 
in committee work are upwards of one 
hundred, and the work accomplished dur- 
ing the winter has been, on the whole, sat- 
isfactory. The industrial department and 
the lunch-room are successful, and the 
mending bureau is gradually establishing 
itself. 

On the third Friday of every month, 
very fine entertainments, musicales, read- 
ings and tableaux are given under the 
auspices of the committee on entertain- 
ment. On alternating Saturdays through- 
out the season, the committees on hygiene 
and the coterie have taken charge of after- 
noon meetings which are free to members 
only. The committee on classes has con- 
ducted classes in dress-making, elocution, 
penmanship, stenography and typé-writ- 
ing. The most notable success of our 
winter’s work has been the course of 
familiar talks on American history given 
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by one of our members, Mrs. Fanny Palm- 
er. She confined herself to early Ameri- 
can and colonial history, her list of sub- 
jects being as follows: 

“The Discovery of America.” 

“The Ex of America.” 

“The eaten —. a 

‘Roger 8 special . 

“The Stru le Between the Pronchiand nglish 
for the Great Valleys.” 

“The Relations of the Colonies to the Mother 
Country.” 

Our last annual reports unfortunately 
have all been distributed, but I will en- 
deavor to collect a sufficient number from 


members to forward to all the Unions. 


M. E. E. 
ae — 


SHALL GOD OR THE DEVIL WIN SOUTH 
DAKOTA! 


WessTER, DAKOTA, MARCH 15, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In 1885, the people of South Dakota, | 
feeling the injustice of being excluded 
from the Union, organized for Statehood, 
elected officers, and demanded admission. 
Their claim was ignored, however, until 
last month. The Constitution framed by 
the advocates of Statehood in 1885, pro- 
vides for school suffrage for women; for 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic; also 
for submitting general suffrage for women 
to a vote of the people at the first general 
election of the State. This is known as 
the Sioux Falls Constitution, and was 
voted upon at the election following the 
movement for Statehood, and was adopted 
by the people: and the people still en- 
dorse it, except that class who desire the 
survival of the saloon and the suppression 
of equal rights. Benjamin Harrison re- 
marked, after perusing this Constitution, 
‘*No State ever came into our Union under | 
a better Constitution.” 

The question now arises, Which interest 
shall prevail? ‘The interest of home, 
purity, sobriety, education and decency, 
or the interest of saloons, brothels, in- 
famy, poverty and crime? ‘The contest is 
to be between these factions squarely. 
There is no half-way place for indifferent 
and policy people to enjoy their apathy: 
they must unconditionally stand up for 
God or the devil, in this battle. How 
easily the victory for right might be won 
in this crisis for South Dakota, had the 
ballot been put into the hands of women, 
as they prayed and worked that it might 
be, by the Territorial legislature! 

Women are needed in every conflict 
between right and wrong. They are the 
moral balance of power, wherever the 
interests of home and humanity are in 
jeopardy. It is an outrage to every 
motherly and wifely heart, that this im- 
portant settling of the future protection or | 
temptation of their sons and husbands is | 
denied them, as though they were incapa- | 
ble of choosing wisely, or acting dis- | 
creetly. ‘The Democratic enemies of South | 
Dakota in Congress have complicated the | 
situation by declaring, in the admission | 
bill, that the people are to accept or reject 
the Sioux Falls Constitution asa whole, in | 
May. If accepted then, next October it | 
is to be voted upon again, sectionally. If | 
rejected in May, the same delegates who | 
reject it are to convene in July and 
frame a new Constitution to be voted | 
upon in October. 

Three delegates are to be elected to the | 
constitutional convention, from each dis- 
trict, but the majority party can elect 
but two, thus giving to the liquor element 
one-third of the power, even in the radi- 
cally prohibition districts. The conven- | 
tions and elections are called at seasons of | 
the year when farmers are most hurried, 
and held at home by their work, thus 
adding another stumbling-block to the 
adoption of this excellent constitution. | 
The entire conditions of the bill relating | 
to the admission of South Dakota, evi- 
dence a sympathy with the saloon, a desire 
to defeat equal rights, a perfidious hate 
toward all that may redound to the bene- | 
fit of this noble young Commonwealth. 

We need help from friends of humanity | 
everywhere. Cannot the lecture bureaus 
of the East send us effective missionaries 
to speak in our principal towns, and try to 
arouse voters to vote right? 

IRENE G. ADAMS. 


——— -4 ee — 


THREE WOMEN ON NATICK SCHOOL 
BOARD. 














NATICK, Mass., MARCH 19, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 
Yesterday was town meeting day in | 
Natick. It was preceded by the usual | 
amount of hard work, but the election 
was remarkably quiet. There seemed to 
be little doubt about the result. For the | 
fourth time the town has said ‘‘no license,” | 
and this year more emphatically than ever. 
The vote for license was 645; for no) 
license, 905. With few exceptions temper- 
ance men were elected as town officers, | 
the license side getting one selectman out 
of three, and two constables out of six- 
teen. | 
This year being the first year for six | 
persons on our school board, we had four | 
to elect. There were seven candidates in | 
the field, four women and three men. 


Three women and one man were elected. 
As there were two men already on the 
board, the thing is nowequal. 357 women 
registered, about one-third of whom were 
Catholic, and 304 voted. The gallery was 
full of women in the afternoon, and many 
were there in the morning, their interested 
and earnest faces proving that women are 
not entirely indifferent to the manage- 
ment of town affairs, and that prejudice is 
fast dying out. M. B. T. 





~~2ee— 


Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, president of 
Sorosis, says in a private letter to one of 
the editors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL: 


Our convention was a complete success. 
We heard reports from fifty-two delegates, 
and nineteen States were represented. 
Massachusetts sent by far the largest 
number, and her reputation for intelli- 
gence and culture was well sustained by 
fourteen able and brilliant women. Penn- 
sylvania comes next on the list, having 
sent us six delegates. Indiana and New 
York each sent five, Michigan four, Min- 
nesota, Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa sent 
each two, Kansas, New Jersey, Delaware, 
North Dakota, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Missouri, Louisiana, Colorado and Ver- 
mont, each one. 

The reports were varied and very interest- 
ing. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe read an account 
of the formation of the ‘New England 
Women’s Club”, and graced the platform 
during the Tuesday and Wednesday ses- 
sions with her benignant presence. The 
officers of Sorosis sat upon the stage, and 
were decorated with bows of yellow rib- 
bon. The delegates wore badges of white 
ribbon to distinguish them from the mem- 
bers of Sorosis. 

The reports of the work of various 
clubs were of so much interest and value 
that a resolution was passed to have them 
put in permanent form, and a committee 
was appointed by the chair to receive and 
edit these reports. 

The delegates, one and all, expressed 
themselves as more than delighted with 
the result of their visit to Sorosis, and all 
felt that the interchange of ideas and ex- 
periences had tended to widen sympathies 
and stimulate to higher and nobler endeav- 
ors. 

Sorosis feels that she has gained as much 
as she has given. Each sister club that 
came and gave to her theresult of years, or 
in some cases only months, of work had 
some treasure of wisdom to impart. 


_———_*oo—___—————_ 


INCREASED REGISTRATION AT FORT 
SCOTT. 





Fort Scott, KANns., MARCH 23, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The registration books of this city closed 
last night. 1,250 women have registered, 
and 2,457 men. Last year the figures 
were 752 women and 1,858 men, which 
presented both an actual and a propor- 
tionate gain in the registration of women 
over the record of the first year of equal 
municipal suffrage. This year also the 
gain is both actual and proportionate, 
showing an increase of 498 in the number 
of women who registered, and their pro- 
portion to the men doing so is now a little 
more than one-half, instead of over one- 
third. 

What is to become of the assertion that 
Kansas women voted once, “just to see 
how it felt,” and would never vote in any 


| numbers after the first time? 


Our local Equal Suffrage Society gave 
a very enjoyable suffrage sociable on 
March 15, at the residence of Senator 
Bawcen. The rooms were beautifully 
decorated with hot-house plants and flow- 
ers sent by Mrs. Alma Patterson. Music 
had been chosen as the entertainment of 
the evening, the programme consisting of 
piano solos by Mrs. Hannah Heine and 
Miss Nellie Paulding, a song (which was 
heartily encored) by Mr. J. H. Crider, and 
a duet on violin and piano by Miss Annie 
Anthony and Mrs. Heine. 

GENEVIEVE LEL HAWLEY, 
Cor. Sec’y. Ft. Scott E. 8. 8. 


+++ 
**+ 


LOWELL INSTITUTE .UNTRAMMELLED. 





| Editors Woman’s Journal : 


A paragraph in your paper of March 
16, taken from a daily paper, gives the 
impression that Mr. Lowell, in his will, 
made a provision which would exclude 
women from giving any of the lectures. 
I am assured by a member of his family, 
that this was not the case. The gentleman 
who now has charge of this noble institu- 
tion can select lecturers according to his 
judgment. Let us hope that ‘he will see 
his way clear to give the public an oppor- 
tunity to hear Miss Amelia B. Edwards. 

The Lowell Institute has contributed 
very largely to the advancement of women 
in education, by its lectures and classes, 
to all of which women have been freely 
admitted. Such a result was desired by 
its founder, whose learned and accom- 


| plished wife sympathized in his generous 


plans. Cc. 
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SENATOR INGALLS’S FAIR DAUGHTER. 


Galignani’s Messenger, the favorite news- 
paper of English and American residents 
in Paris, says: . 


handsome 
wan girls at W: ~ ge 
m 
a rsias toneplicr as Guaiteke as- 
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sisted, some one said to a veteran Demo- 
crat Ba ‘Come out in the oo and let 
me give you oqueeng os show you our 
nicest beauty, Senator Ingalls’s daughter.’ 
‘Humph!’ said the old campaigner. ‘A 
beauty! Well, I’ve never seen any of the 
Ingalis family but the old man.’ Ten min- 
utes later his friend lifted an eyebrow to 
him to signify that it was time for them to 
be moving on toward the next call. At 
twenty minutes and thirty minutes after 
his introduction to the bright and unaftect- 
ed little Kansas girl the same signal was 
sent him, and finally the friend dragged 
him away. Then, of course, he berated 
his friend for doing it, and to his fellow- 
Democrat and four companions-in-arms 
said: ‘Well, now, I don’t believe that In- 
galls is half as bad as you fellows try to 
make him out.’ ” 


MRS. BARRY’S CONCERT. 


The concert tendered the sweet singer, 
Mra. Flora E. Barry, last Thursday after- 
noon, was a delightful and deserving testi- 
monial in every respect. Music Hall was 
packed with an enthusiastic audience. 
Mrs. Barry had a most hearty greeting 
when she made her appearance to sing the 
Bach aria, ‘‘My Heart ever Faithful,” to 
which Mr. Giese played the ‘cello obli- 
gato, and her voice was again heard in this 
favorite composition with genuine pleas- 
ure. Later in the programme she sung the 
song by Lotti, ‘‘Pur Dicesti,” in which she 
again delighted her audience, and was 
induced to add an encore number. The 
kindly greeting and applause bestowed 
upon the singer of the day were well de- 
served acknowledgments of her faithful, 
intelligent, and artistic efforts as a vocalist 
who has always held an honored position 
in her profession. The rest of the pro- 
gramme was contributed by the Berkeley 
Quartette, of New York. Miss Marie Bis- 
sell, first soprano; Mrs. Loomis L. Dan- 
forth, second soprano; Mrs. Sarah Barron 
Anderson, first alto; Mrs. Annie Louise 
Cary-Raymond, second alto; Mrs. E. Hum- 
phrey Allen, Mrs. Ella Cleveland Fender- 
son, Mr. George J. Parker, Mr. Myron W. 
Whitney, Mr. T. Adamowski, Mr. Fritz 
Giese, Mr. Carl Faelton, Mr. Leon Keach, 
and Mr. G. Mendall Taylor. When Mrs: 
Annie Louise Cary-Raymond made her ap- 
pearance she found herself among a house- 
ful of friends. The voices of the three 
other ladies singing with her are singularly 
suited for quartette singing, and the re- 
markably brilliant and pure quality of the 
first soprano gives a peculiarly enjoyable 
effect in all their work. Mrs. Raymond 
also was won to sing the solo, ‘Janet's 
Choice,” amid much enthusiasm. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had pl in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat 
and py Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Ac- 
tuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to all 
who desire it, this recipe, in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Nuyes, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 








You will always find a choice selection of 
gloves at Miss Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 





NOTMAN PHOTO. CO. 


STUDIOS AT 
8 Park Street and 184 Boylston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS.; 
48 North Pearl Street, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Special Tickets for sale at WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
office at greatly reduced rates. 





MISS M. F. FISK, 


No. 53 West Street, 
Is showing some very fine Dog- 
skin Gloves for spring wear. 


Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. {2 Cornhill, Boston. 
PEERLESS DYES fc3 srietccun. 

















SPECIAL _N OTIOES. 
1, a0 330 PM, Mr. Edwin D. Mead will speaks. 
Carlyle and Emerson. 





Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
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No malaria or Good water, fishing, 
hunting, and . Home productions for table— 
, butter, milk and honey, and all kinds of vege. 
erences ex ROSS, 
CIvEREOOE, FLOmDa 
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Beautiful Double Parlors evening 
erings. Attention is invited to the rooms 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 P; 
St. Extra chairs, &c. Apply at the rooms, 
Boston 


taught; terns cut b 
oul out ond madbtealans satisfaction 4 
ARY Ste. aret 
for self-help. Oread free. 


MT. CARROLL 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


vantages, with opportunity 
ors, 40 cents oz. 
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chabroldery, ete. 10 
led to C4 by the epagietiores of 

the celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art 

Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk M Co., Boston, 





(Mrs.) E. C. ATWOOD, 
Life and Fire 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 


Telephone 512. 54 Equitable Building. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens Oct. Ist, 1889, and con- 
tinues five months. omen students admitted. 
For further information address 

C. N. PEIRCE, D. D.S., Dray. 








Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor. 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 

enerally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to4 P.M.) 


MASSAGE TREATMENTS, 


At 84 West Newton Street, or will call on patients 
at their residence if desired. Call, or address 
MRS. M. J. CLARKE, 
& West Newton St., Boston, Mass. 





- (Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate ali Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


LADIES’ soxr:x=.GUIDE 
Mons $3 T OKOLOGY 22%. 
AGENTS wanted in city and country. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM 4 C9.,Chicago,l!’ 


Goring Birds, Spriag Flowers, 
SPRING MUSIC. 


Are just at hand, 

MUSICAL SOCIETIES and Choirs do well who round 
off the season with the practice of CANTATAS or Glee 
Collections, 

Among many good Cantatas, we publish 
Thayer’s Herbert and Elsa (75 cts., $6.72 per doz.) 
Romberg’s Song of the Bell (60 cts., $5.40 per doz.) 
Buck’s 46th Psalm ($1.00, $9.00 per doz.) 
Butterfield’s Belshazzar ($1.00, $9.00 per doz.) 
Anderton’s Wreck of the Hesperus (35c., $2.75 dz.) 
Buck’s Don Munio ($1.50, $13.50 per doz.) 
Trowbridge’s Heroes of "76 ($1.00, $9.00 per doz.) 
Hodges’ Rebecca (65 cts., $6.00 per doz.) 

Andrews’ Ruth and Boaz (65 cts., $6.00 per doz.) 


Schoo! Committees, Superintendents and Teachers 


cannot do better than to adopt our New, Tried and True 
School Music Books, 

Emerson’s Song Manual Bk. 1, 30 cts., $3 doz.; Bk. 
2, 40 cts., $4.20 doz.; Bk. 3, 50c., $4.80 doz.) A thoroughly 
good graded series. United Voices (50 cts., $4.80 doz.) 
Good School Songs. -ong Harmony (60 cts., $6 doz.) 
For High Schools. Children’s School Songs (35 cts. ; 
$3.60 doz.) Charming book for younger classes, and 
many others. Any book mailed post free for reta!! 
price, 


Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 


DO YOU BUY BOOKS? 
Dou you Subscribe for Periodicals ? 


I can save you money on all publications. 
Address, . 7 


CAROLINE A. HULING, 
Gaskell Literary Club, 
254 Franklin St., Chicago, Ills. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS and OTHERS 


Good pb pe mae business in 
able feature. Instructions free. 
CAROLINE A. HULING, 
Supt. LapIEs’ DEPARTMENT, 


254 Franklin St., Chicago, Iiis. 
@. H. SIMONDS & CO., Printers, 45 Temple Pises 
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